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Che Outlook. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who is one of our most cheery 
as well as industrious writers, gratifies a multitude of 
her friends by putting into book-form a collection of 
her sprightly sketches, tales and essays. The book is 
to be published by J. B. Ford & Co. 

—— ape —— 

Many a man of noisier name could have been 
spared more easily than Mr. John Stanton Gould, who 
has just died, at the age of sixty-three, at his residence 
in Hudson, N. Y. A man of a benignant, intellectual 
presence, & natural orator, a life-long student of sci- 
ence and literature, liberal in his opinions, hospitable, 
generous, he has rendered to his country and to his 
kind a life of brave and faithful service in almost every 
good cause. Cornell University, in which institution 
he held the position of non-resident professor of agri- 
culture, will have to wait a good while before it finds 
aman who can bring to that position so much knowl- 
edge and experience, with so happy a gift of commu- 
nicating both. In his day he has been noted as a 
popular orator, his last efforts having been on behalf 
of the candidacy of his intimate friend, Horace Gree- 
ley. He was a native of Rhode Island, belonged to an 
old family of Friends, and though he had ceased to 
wear the plain garb and to speak the plain language, 
he was still in heart and action, to all mankind, always 
a Friend. 
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How many people are aware of the fact that 
some of the enterprising and disinterested young mevp 
of New York have formed and are vigorously carry- 
ing on an association for procuring for women the 
privilege of voting? It is called the ‘The Young 
Men’s Woman Suffrage League.” Its President is Mr. 
J. K. H. Willcox, and its Secretary is Dr. Fuller 
Walker, tae Admirable Crichton of New York jour- 
nalism., The League has its headquarters at Plimpton 
Hall, Stuyvesant street, and it holds its meetings 
regularly on Wednesday evenings. There is usually 
an address, followed by a discussion, with an abso- 
lutely free platform, under the five-minute rule. 
“Opponents of woman suffrage are particularly in- 
-vited.” 

—-~—— +r —_—- 

Here are some very suggestive figures concern- 
ing life in the greatest city in the western hemisphere. 
The population of New York, according to the last 
census, is 942,292, It has a transient population of 
30,000, which may be classified as follows: 5,000 immi- 
grants temporarily staying in the city; 5,000 seamen; 
10,000 guests at hotels; 10,000 guests at boarding-houses, 
The number of persons united in marriage during the 
year is estimated at 20,000; the number of births at 
35,000; the number of deaths at 27,000. The money 
spent in theatres, operas, and other public amuse- 
ments, is $7,000,000 a year. The money spent every 
year for liquors in saloons and other establishments 
licensed for the purpose is about $50,000,000. The 
money spent every year for the public schools is $3,000,- 
000. In all the churches of New York are sittings for 
350,000 persons; total sittings required, 500,000; defi- 





ciency, 150,000. Sittings in Protestant churches, 250,- 
000; sittings required for Protestants, 281,250; defi- 
ciency, 31,250. Meantime, in places of amusement 
and vice ample accommodations are provided for all 
comers. 
— 2 
Some time ago, our brilliant contributor, Col. 
Paul Hayne, called attention to the neglected con- 
dition of the grave of Edgar A. Poe. What he wrote 
fell under the eye of Mr. George W. Childs of Phila- 
de!phia, who has since announced his determination 
to erect a monument over the grave. One of our con- 
temporaries is so unkind as to say that there is now a 
hitch in the plan, owing to some discussion as to the 
number of times Mr. Childs shall inscribe his own 
monogram upon the monument. 


-—— cape — 


It would be hard to name an organization 
among us that can show a richer record of philan- 
thropic and Christian usefulness than that of “the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society.” The So- 
ciety was formed as far back as the year 1827, and its 
original purpose was to circulate tracts by means of 
voluntary visitors only. In the great revivals of 
1830-2, particularly in connection with the labors of 
Harlan Page and his associates, there was a new interest 
created in the direction of personal effort for individ- 
uals, and an impulse was given to the movement for 
city evangelization, which resulted in the employment 
of a paid agency in addition to the system of volun- 
tary visitors. In 1864, a further expansion of the sys- 
tem took place, and its operations were better or- 
ganized and vastly multiplied. All these operations 
converge upon the single purpose of bringing the 
religious appeal of Christianity directly to individ- 
uals. Of course the whole good done by this Society 
cannot be estimated, and is of a sort to elude the grasp 
of any arithmetical seizure; but some notion may be 
formed of it by a few eloquent statistics. From 1835 
to 1873, the Society has accomplished these results: 

1,014 Years of missionary labor. 
1,912,392 Missionary visits. 
40,626,717 Tracts in English and other languages distributed. 
88,921 Bibles supplied to the destitute. 
45,209 Testaments supplied to children and others. 
163,371 Volumes lent from Ward libraries. 
105,582 Children gathered into Sabbath, and 
22,573 Into day schools. 
12,830 Persons gathered into Bible classes. 
198,816 Persons induced to attend church. 
47,098 Temperanee pledges obtained. 
98,822 Religious meetings held. 
2,864 Backsliders reclaimed. 
12,084 Converts united with churches. 

The total amount expended in thirty-nine years, from 1835 

to 1873, $800,308. 
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We should not be greatly surprised if it turned 
out that Mr. Theodore Bacon, in his trenchant article 
on “ Party Treason and Civic Duty” in the September 
number of Old and Néw, had really sounded the key- 
note of the reformation of American politics. He dis- 
cusses with considerable acuteness and force the func- 
tion of political parties under democratic institutions; 
and having defined precisely what a political party is, 
he lays down the ethics of action in it and with it: Of 
course much depends on settling clearly the precise 
nature of the thing called a political party. Mr. Bacon 
indicates very sharply what it is not,—not a personal 
unit, with moral attributes, capable of doing right and 
wrong; not an army, either in purpose or discipline or 
obligation; not a church with a system of doctrines 
held as absolute truths and with a communion from 
which the heterodox can be expelled; and not a social 
club or mutual aid society. Community of opinion, 
not the holding of conventions, constitutes a party; 
and every gonception of a party which admits the 
idea of “ discipline” and of individual subjugation, is 
false and injurious. Mr. Bacon thinks that the great 
means of political reform with us is the assertion by 
every citizen of his absolute independence of his own 
party, and that his whole duty may be summed up in 
these four particulars: 1. Support by all honorable 
means that one of the two parties which seems to hold 
more nearly than the other your views upon immedi- 
ate questions.: 2. Let neither discouragement, nor the 
want of a party, nor the want of fit condidates, per- 
suade you to abandon the duty of voting. 3. Scrutin- 
ize mercilessly the candidates of your party, and if 
you find one to be absolutely unworthy, cut his name 
off even though it be printed on “ the regular ticket.” 
4. In the frequent case where the effective vote is 
limited to two leading candidates and both are un- 
worthy, do not vote for either; do not abstain from 
voting; but let yourself be heard by an independent 
vote for some man worthy to be voted for and to be 
elected. Mr. Bacon believes that “this protest of in- 
sulted patriotism,” if citizens would but lift their 
hands to make it, would astonish themselves as well 
as the politicians by its efficiency. 








THE HITHER SIDE. 


By Jonn W. CHADWICK. 


LIMBING the mountain’s shaggy crest, 
I wondered much what sight would greet 
My eager gaze, whene’er my feet 
Upon the topmost height should rest. 


The hither side was all unknown; 
But as I slowly toiled along, 
Sweeter to me than any song 

My dream of visions to be shown. 


Meanwhile the mountain shrubs distilled 
Their sweetness all along my way, 
And the delicious summer day 

My heart with rapture overfilled. 


At length the topmost height was gained ; 
The hither side was full in view; 
My dreams—not one of them was true, 
But better far had I attained. 


For far and wide on either hand 
There stretched a valley broad and fair, 
With greenness flashing everywhere— 
A pleasant, smiling, home-like land. 


Who knows, I thought, but so ’twill prove 
Upon that mountain-top of death, 
Where we shall draw diviner breath, 

And see the long-lost friends we love? 


It may not be as we have dreamed, 
Not half so awful, strange and grand; 
A quiet, peaceful, home-like land, 
Better than e’er in vision gleamed. 


Meanwhile along our upward way 
What beauties lurk, what visions glow! 
Whatever shall be, this we know 

Is better than our lips can say. 





We and Our Acighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued.) 


ND now glided into the company the vision of 
two women in soft dove-colored silks, with white 
crape kerchiefs crossed upon their breasts, and pressed 
crape caps bordering like a transparent aureole around 
their faces. There was the neighbor, Ruth Baxter, 
round, rosy, young, blooming, but dressed in the strait- 
est garb of her sect. With her back turned, you might 
expect to see an aged woman, stricken in years, so 
prim and antique was the fashion of her garments; 
but when her face was turned, there was the rose of 
youth blooming amid the cool snows of cap and ker- 
chief. The smooth pressed hair rippled and crinkled 
in many a wave, as if it would curl if it dared, and the 
round blue eyes danced with a scarce suppressed light 
of cheer that might have become mirthfulness if set 
free, but yet the quaint primness of her attire set off 
her woranly charms beyond all arts of the toilet. 

Her companion was a matronly person, who might 
be fifty or thereabouts. She had that calm, command- 
ing serenity that comes to woman only from the hab- 
itual exaltation of the spiritual nature. Sybil Selwyn 
was known in many lands as one of the most zealous 
and best accepted preachers of her sect. Her lie had 
been an inspiration of pity and mercy; and she had 
been in far countries of the earth, where there was sin 
to be reproved or sorrow to be consoled, a witners to 
testify and a medium through whom guilt and despair 
might learn something of the Divine Pity. 

She bore about with her a power of personal pres- 
ence very remarkable. Her features were cast in 
large and noble mould; her clear cut, wide-open gray 
eyes had a penetrating yet kind expression, that 
seemed adapted both to search and to cheer, and went 
far to justify the opinion of her sect, which attributed 
to Sybil in an emment degree, the Apostolic gift of 
discerning of spirits. Somehow, with her presence, 
there seemed to come an atmosphere of peace and 
serenity, such as one might fancy clinging aboftt even 
the raiment of one just stepped from a higher sphere. 
Yet so gliding and so dove-like was the movement by 
which the two had come in—so perfectly, cheerfully, 
and easily had they entered into the sympathies of the 
occasion, that their entrance made no more break or 
disturbance in the social circle than the stealing in of 
a ray of light through a church window. . 

Eva had risen, and gone to them at once, and seated 
them at the opposite side of the little tea-table, and 
poured their tea, chatting the while and looking in 
their serene faces with a sincere cordiality, which was 
reflected back from them in smiles of confidence. i 

Sybil admired the pictures, flowers, and grasses on 
her tea-cup with the nafve interest of a child; for one 
often remarks in intercourse with her sect how the 
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msthetic sense unfrittered and unworn by the petting 
of self-indulgence is prompt to appreciate beauty. 

Eva felt an awed sort of pleasure in Sybii’s admira- 
tion of her pretty things, as if an angel guide were 
stooping to play with her. She felt in her presence 
like one of earth’s unweaned babies. 

St. John, in one of the pauses of the conversation, 
looked up and saw this striking head and face oppo- 
site to him; a head reminding him of some of those 
saintly portraitures of holy women in which Overbec 
delights. We have described him as peculiarly im- 
pressible under actual social influences. It was only 
the week before that an application had been made to 
him for one Sybil Selwyn to hold a meeting in his 
little chapel, and been sternly refused. His idea of a 
female preacher had been largely blended with the 
medisval masculine contempt of woman, and his hor- 
ror of modern woman public teachers and lecturers. 
When this serene vision rose like an exhalation before 
him he did not at first recall the applicant for his 
chapel, but he looked at her admiringly in a sort of 
dazed wonder, and inquired of Dr. Campbell in a low 
voice, ‘* Who is that?” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Campbell, “ don’t you know? that’s 
the Quaker preacher, Sybil Selwyn; the woman who 
has faced and put down the devil in places where you 
couldn’t and I wouldn't go. 

St. John felt the blood flush in his cheeks, and a dim 
idea took possession of him that if some had enter- 
tained angels unawares, others unawares had rejected 
them. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Campbell, “ that woman has been 
alone at midnight through places where you and I 
could not go without danger of our heads; and she has 
said words to barkeepers and brothel-tenders that 
would cost us our lives. But she walks out of it all as 
calm as you see her to-night. I know that kind of 
woman—I was brought up among them. They are an 
interesting physiological study; the over cerebration 
of the spiritual faculties among them occasions some 
very peculiar facts and phenomena. I should like to 
show youarecord I have kept. It gives them at times 
an almost miraculous ascendancy over others. I 
fancy,’’ he said, carelessly, “that your legends of the 
saints could furnish a good many facts of the same 
sort.” 

At this moment Eva came up in her authoritative 
way as mistress of ceremonies, took Mr. St. John by 
the arm, and, walking across with him, seated him by 
Sybil Selwyn, introduced them to each other, and left 
them. St. John was embarrassed, but Sybil received 
him with the perfect composure in which she sat en- 
throned. 

“Arthur St. John,” she said, “I am glad to meet 
thee. Iam interested in thy work among the poor of 
this quarter, and have sought the Lord for thee in it.” 

“IT am sure I thank you,” said St. John, thus sud- 
denly reduced to primitive elements and spoken to on 
the simple plane of his unvarnished humanity. It is 
seldom after we come to mature years and have gone 
out into the world that any one addresses us simply 
by our name without prefix or addition of ceremony. 
It is the province only of rarest intimacy or nearest 
velationship, and it was long since St. John had been 
with friend or relation who could thus address him. 
It took him back to childhood and bis mother’s knee. 
He was struggling with a vague sense of embarrass- 
ment when he remembered the curt and almost rude 
manner in which he had repelled her overture to speak 
in his chapel, and the contempt he had felt for her at 
the time. In the presence of the clear, saintly face it 
seemed as if he had been unconsciously guilty of vio- 
lating a shrine. He longed to apologize, but he did 
not know how to begin. 

“T feel,’ he said, “ that I am inexperienced and that 
the work is very great. You,’ he added, “ have had 
longer knowledge of it than I, perhaps I might learn 
something of you.” 

* Thou wilt be led,” said Sybil, with the same assured 
calmness, “ be not afraid.” 

“Tam sorry—I was sorry,” said St. John, hesitating, 
“to refuse the help you offered in speaking in my 
chapel, but it is contrary to the rules of the church.” 

“Be not troubled. Thee follows thy light. Thee 
can do no otherways. Theeis but young yet,” she said, 
with a motherly smile. 

“I did not know you personally then,” hesaid. “I 
should like to talk more with you sometime. I should 
esteem it a favor to have you tell me some of your ex- 
periences. 

“Sometime, if we can sit together in stillness, I 
might have something given me for thee; this is not 
the time,” said Sybil, with quiet graciousness. 

A light laugh seemed to cut into the gravity of the 
conversation. 

Both turned. Angelique was the center of a gay 
group to whom she was telling a droll story. Angie 
had a gift for this sort of thing, and Miss Dorcas and 
Mrs. Betsey, Mrs. Van Arsdel and Mr. Van Arsdel 
were gathered around her as with half-pantomime, 
half-mimicry she was giving a street scene in one of her 
Sunday-school visitations. St. John laughed too; he 
eould not help it. In a moment, however, he seemed 
to recollect himself, and sighed and said: 

“It seems sometimes strange to me that we can 
allow ourselves to laugh in a world like this. She is 
only a child or she couldn’t.” 

Sybil looked tenderly at Angelique. “ It is her gift,” 
she said. “She is one of the children of the bride- 
chamber who cannot mourn because the bridegroom 





It would be better for thee, Arthur 
Where the spirit of the 


is with them. 
St. John, to be more a child. 
Lord is there is liberty.” 

St. John was impressed by the calm decision of this 
woman’s manner, and the atmosphere of peace and as- 
surance around her. The half-mystical character of 
her words fell in with his devout tendencies, and that 
strange, indefinable something that invests some per- 
sons with influence seemed to be with her, and he 
murmured to himself the words from Comus— 

* She fables not, and I do feel her words 
Set off by some superior power.” 

Mr. St. John had not for a moment lost the con- 
sciousness that Angelique was in the room during that 
whole evening. By that double sense by which two 
trains of thought can be going on at the same time, he 
was sensible of her presence and of what she was doing 
through all his talks with other people. He had given 
one glance when he came into the room to the place 
where she was sitting and entertaining Mrs. Betsey, 
and without any apparent watchfulness he was yet 
conscious of every movement she made from time to 
time. He knew when ‘she dropped her handkerchief, 
he knew when she rose to get down another book, and 
when she came to the table and poured for Mrs. Bet- 
sey another cup of tea. A subtle exhilaration was in 
the air. He knew not why everything seemed so 
bright and cheerful; it is as when a violet or an orange 
blossom, hid in a distant part of a room, fills the air 
with a vague deliciousness. 

He dwelt dreamily on Sybil’s half mystical words, 
and felt as if an interpreting angel had sanctioned the 
charm that he found in this bright, laughing child. 
He liked to call her a child to himself, it was a pleasant 
little nook into which he could retreat from a too 
severe scrutiny of his feelings towards her; for, quite 
unknown to himself, St. John’s heart was fast slipping 
off into the good old way of Eden. 

But we leave him for a peep at other parties. It is 
amusing to think in one evening company how many 
people are weaving and winding threads upon their 
own private, separate spools. Jim Fellows, in the 
dining-room, was saying to Alice: 

“T’m going to bring Hal Stephens and Ben Hubert 
to you this evening, and by George, Alice, I want you 
to look after them a little, as you can. They are raw 
newspaper boys tumbled into New York, and nobody 
cares a hang for them. Nobody does care a hang for 
any stranger body, you know. They haven’t a decent 
place to visit, nor a woman to say a word to them; and 
yet I tell you they’re good fellows. Everybody curses 
newspaper reporters and that sort of fellow. Nobody 
has a good word for them. It’s small salary, and 
many kicks and cuffs they get at first; and yet that’s 
the only way to get on the papers, and make a man of 
you at last; and soas I’ve got up above the low rounds 
I want to help the boys that are down there, and Ill 
tell you, Alice, it’ll do ’em lots of good to know you.” 

And so Alice was gracious to the new-comers and 
made them welcome, and showed them pictures, and 
told them stories, and drew them out to talk, and 
made them feel that they were entertaining her. 

Some women have this power of divining what a 
man can say, and giving him courage to say it. 
Alice was one of these; people wondered when they 
left her how they had been made to talk so well. It 
was the best and truest part of every one’s nature that 
she gave courage and voice to. This power of young 
girls to ennoble young men is unhappily one of which 
too often they are unconscious. Too often the woman, 
instead of being a teacher in the higher life, is only a 
flatterer of the weaknesses and lower propensities of 
the men whose admiration she seeks. 

St. John felt freighted and embarrassed with his mes- 
sage to Angie. He had dwelt on it all his way to the 
house as an auspicious key to a conversatidn which he 
anticipated with pleasure, yet the evening rolled by, 
and though he walked round and round, and nearer 
and nearer, and conversed with this and that one he did 
not come to the point of speaking to Angie. Some- 
times she was talking to somebody else and he waited; 
sometimes she was not with anybody else, and then 
he waited lest his joining her should be remarked. He 
did not stop to ask himself why on earth it should be 
remarked any more than if he had spoken to Alice or 
Eva, or anybody else, but he felt as if it would be. 

At last, however, after making several circles about 
the table where she sat with Mrs. Betsey he sat down 
by them, and delivered his message with a formal pre- 
cision as if he had been giving herasummons. Angie 
was all sympathy and sweetness, and readily said she 
would go and see the poor woman the very next day, 
and then an awkward pause ensued. She was a little 
afraid of him as a preternaturally good man, and be- 
gan to wonder whether she had been laughing too loud 
or otherwise misbehaving in the gaiety of her heart 
that evening. 

So, after rather a dry pause, Mr. St. John uttered 
some commonplaces about the books of engravings be- 
fore them, and then, suddenly seeming to recollect 
something he had forgotten, crossed the room to 
speak to Dr. Campbell. 

‘Dear me, child, and so that is your rector,” said 
Mrs. Betsey. ‘“ Isn’t he a little stiff?” 

“I believe he is not much used to society,” said 
Angie; “ but he is a very good man.” 

The evening entertainment had rather a curious 
finale. A spirit of sociability had descended upon the 
company, and it was one of those rare tides that come 
sometimes where everybody is having a good time, 





and nobody lo one’s: ch; and so ten o’clock 
was long past, eleven’ struck, and yet there 
was no movem ‘or dissolving the session. 

Across the way old Dinah had watched the bright 
windows with longing eyes till finally the spirit of the 
occasion was too strong for her, and bidding Jack lie 
down and be a good dog, she left her own precincts 
and ran across to the kitchen of the festal scene to pick 
up some crumbs for her share. 

Jack looked at her in winking obedience as she closed 
the kitchen door, being mindful in his own dog’s head 
of asmall slip of » pantry window which had served 
his roving purposes before now. The moment Dinah 
issued from the outer door, Jack bounced from the 
pantry window and went padding at a discreet distance 
from her heels. Sitting down ou the front door-mat 
of the festive on, he occupied himself with his 
own refiections £41 the door opened for a late comer 
gave him an opportunity to slip in quietly. 

Jack used his entrance ticket with discretion, watch- 
ed, waited, reconnoitered, till finally, seeing an unem- 
ployed ottoman next Mrs. Betsey, he suddenly appear- 
ed in the midst, sprang up on the ottoman with easy 
grace, sat up on his hind paws, and waved his front 
ones affably to the public. 

The general tumult that ensued, the horror of Miss 
Dorcas, the scolding she tried to give Jack, the storm 
of applause and petting which greeted him in all 
quarters, confirming him, as Miss Dorcas remarked, in 
his evil ways,—all these may better be imagined than 
described. 

‘A quarter after eleven, sister!”’ 

**Can it be possible?” said Mrs. Betsey. 
Jack came to bring us home.” 

Jack seconded the remark with a very staccato bark 
and a brisk movement towards the door, where, with 
with much laughing, many hand shakings, aud ardent 
protestations that they had had a delightful evening, 
and promises to come again next week, the company 
dispersed. 


** No wonder 


(To be continued.) 





THE DUEL OF SOVEREIGNTIES IN 
PRUSSTA. 
By Davip A. Wasson. 
II. 


T was pointed out in the previous paper, that 
the Roman Catholic system is not simply a reli- 
gion, but a government also; a mundane despotism, 
designed for effect in this world, and for effect not, 
surely, by means of persuasion alone, but by an exer- 
cise of authority, which in its exclusion of all popular 
representation, in its character of mere personal com- 
mand, resembles more the absoluteness of military 
power than any liberal form of civil rule. In Prussia, 
again, this is a foreign government; and it was ob- 
served that the question there is not whether the Cath- 
olic religion shall be free, for free it undeniably is, but 
whether this foreign despotism shall be at liberty to 
constitute itself in entire independence of civil gov- 
ernment, and to push its pretensions without a shadow 
of guaranty that they will not be pushed to the de- 
struction of the State. Germany says it shall not have 
any such absolute liberty. That is, of course, a denial 
of full liberty to the Church, if by ‘‘ Church” one will 
understand, not a system of religion, but the use of re- 
ligion as a means to personal power, Controversy with 
a church even in this sense is undesirable, and that 
Prussian statesman bad been mad whvw should have 
entered upon the present contest otherwise than with 
extreme reluctance and in obedience to motives proper 
to a statesman as distinguished from a theologian. 
But if that foreign power were politically dangerous, 
if guarantees against its abuse were necessary to the 
security of the nation, if its known purpose were to 
subject or destroy the civil government within whose 
jurisdiction it acts, if its unmeasured liberty were the 
death of civil liberty, if the State must choose either to 
bridle it or be trodden into the earth by it, then, one 
might think, the statesman were mad who should not 
say, “‘ Home government first, the safety of the nation 
first, and the admission of any foreign government 
whatsoever, lay or ecclesiastical, only as compatible 
with civil security and civil welfare.” If this be the 
situation in Germany, Prussia is justified in doing 
something toward setting bounds to that foreign pow- 
er. It is the situation. 

Suppose there Were in America a great church with 
Jefferson Davis for its pope. Suppose he had been de- 
clared infallible—only, indeed, in ‘“ matters of relig- 
ion,” but infallible also in his determination of what 
belongs to religion. Suppose he wielded all the ter- 
rors, call them of superstition or of faith, which the 
Romish Pope and his clerical captains have at their 
disposal. Suppose this church supreme in most of the 
late seceding States, while largely spread throughout 
the North, comprising one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, dominant among all the most ignorant and un- 
reasoning. Suppose, however, that the United States 
had a powerful neighbor passionately bent upon 
breaking its power; that this neighbor was of Jefferson 
D’s religion, and atknowledged him as its pope; and 
that the two were united by a double sympathy of re- 
ligion and of political purpose. Would the govern- 
ment of the United States sit idly by and sce this 
purpose carried out, until the day of war should come 
and find it crippled? Would it let Pope J. D. sow the 
country with secession bishops, let him get one-third 
of the whole people utterly into his hands, let him 
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‘teach them that they owed a first allegiance to him, let 
him have the schools in which to systematize this in- 
struction, let him scare them into obedience at all 
costs, and through their schooling, again, make the 
terrors by which he could scare them, and so be ready 
for the hour when, the enemy in arms and on the bor- 
ders, he should announce, ‘‘The government of the 
United States is in rebellion against God and against 
me, the infallible voice of God on earth: I annul its 
constitution, and he shall be damned eternally who 
lifts a finger in its defense!” Would it do quite this? 
If it went no farther than Prussia has dove toward 
taking guarantees for its security, it would show con- 
spicuous moderation. If it said to that church, ‘“‘ Your 
religion is free, but your despotic government, your 
secession pope, is not free to compass within the Union 
its future inevitable destruction,” weuld it say too 
much? 

Is there, however, a parallel between the case sup- 
posed and the actual case in Germany? A close par- 
allel. Against a vigorous vital unity of the German 
nation, in the independence of civil power, the Papacy 
is committed by its ancient and inveterate traditions. 
Its resistance to that is as old as the distinction of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, the Guelph sustaining ecclesi- 
astical despotism, the Ghibelline the rights of civil 
rule. The great fight between the two, so far as con- 
cerns Germany, took place 600 years ago; and when, 
in 1250, Frederick II. died under ban, and the noble 
house of Hohenstaufen was broken, the Pope’s tri- 
umph was complete, Twenty-three years later the 
Empire was in a sort restored, with a Hapsburg at its 
head, but under condition of entire submission to the 
Pope, and of a crippling dependence upon the will of 
the princes. Since that time the policy of Rome has 
been steadfast, and has been this: first, to keep the 
imperial power, so far as it might exist, in the hands of 
an obedient son of the Church; secondly, to keep Ger- 
many so divided that it should never become too 
strong—never,be able, even if inclined, to break the 
Romish tether. Two events have disturbed it: one, 
the Reformation, which, after thirty years of war and 
almost endless massacre, it could but half crush; the 
other, the rise of Prussia, and now at length, horribile 
dictu, its rise to the headship of Germany, with the 
formation, first, of a national confederation under its 
lead, and then of the Empire in full force. The Ghi- 
belline Empire of the Hohenstaufens was intolerable, 
but the Empire under a Protestant head, the Empire. 
sustaining canonsof civil liberty which the Papacy has 
damned for a thousand years, and the present Pope in 
his Syllabus anew, and this Empire as the first power 
in Europe,—what is that, may one suppose, to the Pa- 
pal imagination? Is there any plotting which Ultra- 
montanism, Jesuitism, will spare to be quit of that? 
The Papacy is dead to the last fibre, if it do not seek 
the death of that “‘dragon.’’ The Papacy is not so 
dead yet. The next Thirty Years’ War—which a gra- 
cious heaven may shorten to one of thirty weeks, with 
the due Jesuitic aid in advance—is in preparation; and 
the declaration of infallibility was the first step in its 
strategy, as the getting of the German Catholics in 
hand is the second. 

But this is laughable, it may be said. What can the 
poor old Pope really do against the German Empire? 
Little enough alone, but it was by French aid that the 
Papacy crushed the house of Hohenstaufen. France 
is perfectly ready to repeat the service! If the house 
of Hohenzollern do not share the fate of its prede- 
cessor, it will not be for want of inclination in either 
of the former confederates. In that there is some- 
what for German statesmen to consider. , 

When the struggle of 1866 arrived, Roman hatred of 
Prussia came fairly to the light. In Italy and Ger- 
many alike, the priests did their best for Austria. 
Kiniggratz auswered them. When the war of 1870 
approached, there was the same spectacle; the Ultra- 
montanes in Bavaria did their utmost to induce the 
government, in defiance of its obligations expressly 
assumed, to withhold its contingent from the German 
army. They failed: Sedan came, the march into 
Paris, the empire—all went ill for the vicegerent of 
God onearth. But something had been gained as well 
as lost. He had, in the meantime, become an infallible 
despot, and he had secured a powerful, impassioned 
ally. A speedy understanding between France and 
Rome was a matter of course; and it has already 
shown its results in French politics. Napoleon bid 
high for Church favor, but he bas been outbidden; 
the recent surrender to the French bishops of one 
vast means of power, which had been withheld since 
1830, proves that France is in earnest with the alliance. 

While the latter country is recovering, the Pope has 
his own work todo. Of the forty million inhabitants 
of the German Empire, some fourteen millions are 
Catholics. There, now, is a field for operation! Could 
his Holiness get these into his hands in an assured and 
trained possession, so that they could be swung at 
pleasure, like the lash of a whip, his alliance would be 
worth something. France without, fourteen millions 
devoted to Rome within, officered, drilled, disciplined, 
schooled in implicit obedience, taught and habituated 
to think themselves soldiers of the Pope first, and 
only in a secondary and subordinate sense citizens of 
the empire—might not such a situation be looked upon 
hopefully? A German Ultramontane lately gave it 
as the battle-cry of Catholics: “ Our bodies in Ger- 
many, our souls for heaven, our hearts for Rome!” 
An Ultramontane journal took it up and praised it 
warmly, as representing the true sacred spirit. That 





now is to be the tune of the march; get fourteen mill- 
ion Germans to step to it steadily, and the coming 
campaign will open with good prospects! 

Nothing is wanting but the due and perfect training 
to that effect. The plan is arranged; and with “free- 
dom of the Church ’’—freedom, that is, of the Yope to 
put his government for all German Catholics before 
and above the civil government—it can be carried out. 
First of all, the bishops are to be his creatures, as de- 
pencent upon him as independent of the State, with 
their worldly hopes no less than their pious hearts in 
Rome; foreign in spirit to the land which shelters 
them, brigadiers and inspector-generals of the Church 
Militant, organizing a Roman soldiery in Germany. 
The priests are to be their creatures, schooled in igno- 
rance of all that Rome does not choose to tell; to be 
placed, displaced, rewarded, punished at the pleasure 
of their immediate masters; to have bread with obe- 
dience and hunger without it; with no possible succor 
from the State if they are displaced only for being 
loyal citizens, and with nothing to fear from it if they 
teach and organize disloyalty. The lay people are to 
be schooled by these church captains from the cradle 
up; are to learn only what Rome teaches, are to read 
only what Rome approves, are to be systematically 
shut out from all light and knowledge beyond the 
“dim religious light,’”’ half darkness, that Rome loves; 
marriage, like the school, is to be a Roman institution, 
that wife a harlot who is married without priestly 
sanction, priestly sanction to depend upon enlistment 
to serve Rome first in peace and war. Full and sys- 
tematic possession thus obtained, the ghostly terrors, 
against which the blinding education will have left 
the people no resource, may be brought in to purpose: 
the Roman system provides as no other for an applica- 
tion of them in detail, and at the most effective mo- 
ments. At the child-bed, where the priest should bless 
the mother; at the death-bed, where he holds the keys 
of heaven and heli; at the altar, where love would 
pledge its truth; in the confessional, where it is his to 
give or refuse absolution. Eternity, infinite in prom- 
ise or menace, shall appear in the priest’s person—to 
do what? To make religion the tool of a political pur- 
pose, to get a whip-hand, fourteen million strong, 
over the German empire, in waiting for the day when, 
with an assistance to be securely counted on, it can be 
whipped out of the world. 

Wicked Prussia is saying “check” to this pretty 
game. Wicked, indefensible, of course; but one may 
see to what it says check—not to the religious, but to 
the political church; not to the Catholic faith, but to 
the Roman politics. One sees also to what temptation 
it has yielded, the temptation to save itself from de- 
struction. If Protestant heresy had any rights against 
Roman orthodoxy, mere secular power any rights 
against the ‘‘holy” despotism, its resistance were 
pardonable. Buta murderer who resists the arresting 
officer adds a new offense to his former guilt. On that 
ground, and that alone, the “ Church” is right and 
Prussia wrong. If the latter has no right to be at 
all, it has none to defend its being. 








IMPRESSIONS OF PALESTINE. 
OW that everything relating to the recon- 


struction of civilized society and the restoration 
of pure religion in the East daily grows in importance 
to;the western nations, every careful observation cf the 
physical capabilities and social condition of Palestine 
must have special interest and value for us. The fol- 
lowing statements are copied from a letter pencilled at 
“Gethsemane, Jerusalem,” October 22d. The writer 
of the letter, Rev. E. W. Humphreys, emigrated in 
early manhood from Wales to the United States. For 
the last twenty years he has lived in ‘the West,” and 
has labored as pastor, as editor, and as college profes- 
sor. He is a practical man, a careful observer, and 
well qualified to judge of common men and common 
things. Before entering Palestine, he had traveled 
up and down in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Ttaly and Egypt. 

“The impressions produced by all the journey are 
these: (1.) Gladness that I was induced in early life to 
make the United States my adopted country. Then, 
(2,) that the predictions of the Bible are wonderfully 
verified. (3.) That if the numbers of the men arrayed 
and killed in the different battles of the Jews are cor- 
rectly given, the country must have been one of the 
best cultivated in the world. (4.) That the sacredness 
of “the Holy Places” is miserably desecrated by the 
ignorant, degraded, and cunning monks who every- 
where surround them; so that the Via Dolorosa, with 
allits noted points, becomes as much of a myth as a 
reality. The hills and valleys, and not the churches 
and musques, are the places where Protestant pilgrims 
can enjoy themselves, in Palestine. 

(5.) And lastly: Iam confident that, with the excep- 
tion of the bills of Kedron and those surrounding the 
Dead Sea, all of Palestine could be cultivated to the 
highest profit in a few years. Not only the plains of 
Sharon, Jericho, and Esdraelon, which have the finest 
climate, soil, and market, can be made profiitable by 
cultivation; but to the tops of the hills of Judea, the 
finest fruits in the world can be raised and that in 
great abundance. The terraces are there and a suffi- 
cient soil to plant the olive, pomegranate, Jemon, and 
oranges all at once. All that is necessary is the dig- 
ging of afew wells. Water can be found in plenty, at 
the depth of from thirteen to thirty feet. Artesian 








wells doubtless could be bored in many places. But 
why talk? 
“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 





DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


\ {| ARINER, what of the deep? 
This of the deep: 

Twilight is there, and solemn, changeless calm; 

Beauty is there, and tender, healing baim— 

Balm with no root in earth, or air, or sea; 

Poised by the finger of God, it floateth free, 

And, as it treadeth the waves, the sound doth rise, 

Hither shall come no farther sacrifice ; 

Never again the anguished clutch at life, 

Never again great Love and Death at strife. 

He who hath suffered all need fear no more, 

Quiet his portion now for evermore. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep: 
Solitude dwells not there, though silence reign ; 
Mighty the brotherhood of loss and pain ; 
There is communion past the need of speech, 
There is a love no words of love can reach ; 
Heavy the waves that superincumbent press, 
But as we labor here with constant stress, 
Hand doth hold out to hand not help alone, 
But the deep bliss of being fully known. 
There are no kindred like the kin of sorrow, 
There is no hope like theirs who fear no morrow. 


Mariner, what of the deep ? 
. This of the deep: 

Though we have traveled past the line of day, 
Glory of night doth light us on our way; 
Radiance that comes we know not how or whence, 
Rainbows without the rain, past duller sense, 
Music of hidden reef and waves long past, 
Thunderous organ-tones from far-off blast, 
Harmony victrix clothed in state sublime, 
Crouched on the wrecks begemmed with pearls of time; 
Never a wreck but brings some beauty here; 
Down where the waves are stilled, the sea shines clear; 
Deeper than life, the plan of life doth lie. 
He who knows all fears naught. Great Death shall die. 

—Sea and Shore. 





MABEL. 
A4ATRUE STORY. 
By Fanny BARRow. 


66 ILL you go to meeting with me this after- 

noon, Mabel? Come; this is your last day 
here; do go once before you leave the White Moun- 
tains.”’ 

‘What do you do in ‘meeting’? asked the gay, 
beautiful, ‘‘ High Church’’ New York belle, with just 
a shade of contemptuous inflection in her voice. 

“Well,—there will be no sermon; there never is in 
the afternoon. The good minister sits in the aisle, in 
front of the pulpit, and invites any one he likes to 
make a prayer. Any other one, who feels the need of 
it, may request that he or she be mentioned personally 
in the petition; and those who wish it may relate his 
or her experience.”’ 

“How very funny! All the old women ‘speakin’ in 
meetin’,’ and scaring themselves dreadfully. I'll go. 
I dare say I shall have a good laugh, if I don't fall 
asleep.” 

So we walked through the long, hilly street of Beth- 
lehem, in the pleasant hour before sunset, in the sweet, 
warm, hazy air of early autumn. The glory of the 
Lord shone round about us; for all the mountains 
were burnished, splendid, gorgeous, in purple and 
crimson and gold. Mabel’s deep gray eyes grew large 
and luminous as her artist-soul drank in the ineffable 
beauty. 

The building was so crowded with the villagers and 
many visitors that it was with difficulty we obtained 
seats, apart from each other. Mabel found a place 
next to a young, sad-eyed, sweet-faced country 
woman, and looked, with her flower-like face and 
superb French costume, like some rare exotic by the 
side of a humble mountain daisy. 

The minister opened the services with a few fervent, 
simple words, and then said: ‘ Brother » will 
you lead in prayer?” 

A plain old country farmer rose in the aisle before 
us, rugged, brown, and bowed. His prayer—sincere, 
and, I doubt not, as acceptable, because sincere, as if 
it had been offered in polished language—made Mabel 
shake with laughter; and when he prayed that the 
Lord would “send down a long, soakin’, drizzlin’ rain, 
to cherk up the late craps,’’ I laughed too, in that pain- 
ful, agonized way which all know who have been be- 
trayed intoJaughing on solemn occasions. ‘ 

He sat down, and there was utter silence for a mo- 
ment. Then a high, sweet woman’s voice, far in front 
of us, sang out, clear as a bell: 

** Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 
That calls me from a world of care,’ 
And bids me at my Father’s throne 
Make all my wants and wishes known.” 
The congregation joined in; only one verse was sung; 
and again the strange, solemn silence fell upon us. 

It was broken by the sudden rising of a lank, awk- 
ward boy, who hurried out, in a frightened nasal 
whine: 

“] want to inform the congregation that I’ve found 
Jesus,” and he dropped down as suddenly as he rose. 

This time Mabel was convulsed with laughter; and 
when a girl in long corkscrew ringlets popped up, im_ 
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mediately behind the boy, with—“ I've found a hope,”’ 
uttered in a sort of spasm of rapidity, and down she 
went—Mabel was in such aggravated spasms of mirth 
that I became terrified lest, in the just anger of those 
around us, we should be ignominiously expelled. 

But the sweet singer, who saw in these utterances 
only the contrite souls of the speakers, burst forth 
triumphantly with: 

"as “ Oh, gift of gifts! oh, grace of faith | 
My God, how can it be 
That thou, who hast discerning love, 
Should give that gift to me?” 


Only one verse, as before. Then the pure notes, 
high above all the other voices, died away, and a 
strange-looking woman arose. 

“J hain’t got no gift o’ language,” said she; “but I 
want to give in my testimony. I’ve allers ben a 
wicked woman; I’ve allers gone agin my conscience. 
I’ve made my folks to hum miserable, for many 
a long year; and I’ll allow thet thet’s the reason God 
has poured trouble after trouble down onto me, till [ 
was e’en-a-most drowned in ’em; an’ I was about to 
take my own life, when some one—’t must hev ben 
one o’ God’s angels—went singing through the woods. 
Shall I ever forget the words ?— 

*“* With tearful eyes I look around ; 
Life seems a dark and stormy sea ;—"’ 
She stopped, her voice breaking into a hoarse sob, 
when the other sweet, pure voice immediately went 
2u— 
" * Yet, mid the gloom, I hear a sound— 
A heavenly whisper— Come to me.’ 


* Oh, voice of mercy! voice of love! 
In conflict, grief and agony, 
Support me, cheer me from above! 
And gently whisper— ‘ Come to me.’” 


I looked at Mabel. She was not laughing. A strange, 
awed expression rested upon her features; her head 
was bowed down as the sad-eyed woman at her side 
rose, and, turning to the last speaker, said, in a low, 
gentile voice: 

** My sister, we all thank our Heavenly Father that 
he put his strong arm of protection about you while it 
was yet time; and since you have joined with us in 
profession of your faith, there has been no one more 
earnest in those good works without which faith is 
nothing.” 

Then, reverently folding her hands, she prayed that 
God would pardon her dear sister, and give them all 
love and charity, one for another, and his peace, which 
passeth all understanding. 

Out rang the sweet voice— 


“ Haste thee on, from grace to glory, 
Armed by faith, and winged by prayer! 
Heaven's eternal day ’s before thee, 
God's own hand shall guide thee there.” 


Mabel was now silently crying, and big tears were 
blinding my eyes, when a grand old man rose from his 
seat. Bent and feeble now, I could see that he had 
once been tall and stately, looking as the Puritan 
fathers must have looked when they first stepped upon 
“the stern and rock-bound coast’’ at Plymouth. Fine, 
clean-cut features, and eyes still blue and piercing re- 
mained, but his voice trembled painfully as he said, 

“I am ninety-four years old, and most of those I 
love have gone to the graveyard before me; I hev 
lived all these years in Beth’lem, and, boy and man, hey 
tried to serve the Lord; and I owe my blessed hope in 
my Saviour to the teachin’ an’ example of my good 
aud pious mother.” 

Then, with aged, trembling hands uplifted, he prayed 
that all the children present might be brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. After a 
moment’s pause he added, that if it were God’s will, he 
should be glad to leave this sorrowful life with the 
dying leaves outside, and hasten to meet his mother 
and his Saviour in heaven. ‘ Would God grant it for 
Jesus’ sake, amen.” 

With the “amen,” the singer’s voice, purer, more 
uplifted, seemed to bear that wearied soul away on 
wings of harmony, as the glorious words fell from her 
almost inspired lips: 

* Jerusalem ! ’tis thee I greet! 

Throw wide thy gracious gate. 

Free entrance to these longing feet, 
At last released, though late, 

From wretchedness and sinning, 
And life’s long weary way ; 

And now God’s great gift winning 
Eternity’s bright day.” 

I almost expected the ceiling of the church to float 
away, and heaven’s angels to come down. I looked 
again at Mabel. Every vestige of color had left her 
cheeks, and she sat motionless, like one in a trance. 

Near us was a handsome, well-dressed man, past mid- 
dle age, who had listened with absorbed attention to 
all that had been said, and who now seemed strangely 
agitated. In a moment he arose, and then he spoke. 

“I presume that no one here remembers a poor boy, 
who nearly fifty years ago left this place to seek: his 
fortune. Fatherless, motherless, with no claim upon 
anyone here, I wandered away with a heavy heart to 
earn my bread. Many a time have I been exhausted, 
discouraged, almost hopeless, but my mother had 
taught me to pray—her dying gift to me was her own 
Bible. It has gone round the world with me, and God 
has never forsaken me. 1 have long been a rich man, 
and [have come once more to these grand hills—my 
childhood’s home~to testify my gratitude toe my Maker 





for all His goodness in some substantial way. I never 
intended to speak as Iam now doing; but after what 
I have heard and witnessed, I should be most ungrate- 
ful if I did not give my testimony and belief in the 
abounding love and mercy of God. Oh, friends! take 
me back! Let me be one with you in this most sweet 
and touching service, and when I leave you, pray that 
I may never be ungrateful for the earthly blessings he 
has heaped upon me, and for the far more priceless 
gift of His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

Everyone had listened to the stranger in deep silence. 
Every heart had thrilled responsive to his words. It 
seemed as if the very breath of heaven had entered 
into the little church, cleansing and purifying each 
soul present, and filling it with inexpressible devotion, 
when, like a soft trembling wave, the pure young 
voice came floating down the aisles, and we heard the 
solemn acknowledgment: 

‘* A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify ; 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 

He sang alone; a feeling too deep for utterance had 
prevented the rest from joining in, and many heads 
were bent in silent prayer and thanksgiving. 

But oh! what do I see? Pale as death, her eyes di- 
lated, her whole frame quivering like an aspen, Mabel 
arose and essayed tospeak. The muscles of her mouth 
refused to obey her will, but with a painful effort she 
faltered in low broken tones, “ Pray for me,” and 
sank down upon her knees. 

Oh, it was the voice of God that spoke in those three 
little words, “ Pray for me,” uttered so low, yet dis- 
tinctly heard in every part of the church. Joyful 
tears were streaming down many women’s faces, as 
for the first time the singer’s voice trembled, broke, 
and at last sobbed through the humble entreaty : 

* Just as I am—without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 

As she finished, a young minister who was living in 
the same house with us, and whose life had been nearly 
sacrificed in missionary labors, rose to pray. The 
radiance of Heaven was upon his face, and God spoke 
through him to the awakened soul of Mabel in a way 
Ihad never heard before. The words poured out in 
an inspired flood, carrying her soul resistless upon its 
mighty waves to repentance, faith, prayer, praise, 
love, joy, peace, and at last heaven! Oh, it was surely 
a miracle which we had witnessed that day in Beth- 
lehem! 

With a solemn benediction the services were ended; 
and when we had come out it seemed as if the very 
heavens were rejoicing over the tidings which had 
gone up of the soul that day redeemed. All that was 
gorgeous and beautiful in color had taken possession 
of the sky. The clouds, like great gold and crimson 
banners, were moving high over our heads, furling 
and unfurling, asif carried by exultant angels, march- 
ing and singing their triumphant allelujahs. 

And Mabel, still white as an Easter lily, but with her 
deep gray eyes full of a proud humility, a new happi- 
ness, a steadfast resolution to live henceforth for 
Christ, walked by my side, watching the great glory 
of the heavens, with her arm lovingly entwined in 
mine. We did not speak; we had no need, for our 
thoughts were in perfect accord. I had witnessed the 
wonderful mystery of her instantaneous “ change of 
heart;” I knew it was well with the child. 

Beautiful, gay, fashionable, the pet of society, I 


kuew her also to be a staunch upholder of all that’ 


was noble, good, and pure, and I felt a thorough con- 
viction that she had indeed given herself up body and 
soul to Him who had chosen to send his Holy Spirit 
into her heart, as she was going out of the little village 
which bore the blessed name of Bethlehem. 








ENGLISH PATOIS AND AMERI. 
CANISMS. 
By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. 


URING a recent journey in the northern 
counties of England, I was forcibly struck with 
the distinct peculiarities of the different patois within 
an easy day’s journey, Thus the Cumberland peasant 
would find it difficult to converse with the Lancashire 
weaver, the Lancashire weaver with the Sheffield man- 
ufacturer, while the English-speaking American could 
understand neither; and if he turned aside into the 
“Craven District’? he would hear such English as 
Chaucer wrote and spoke. 

In spite of railways these provincialisms keep their 
place; none of them encroach upon the classical 
standard, or become part and parcel of the legitimate 
language. Indeed, there are men and women who or- 
dinarily speak good English, who yet when under 
strong excitement plunge at once into the broadest 
patois. Similarly, I knew a Scotchman in Texas, who 
never except when in a passion betrayed his birth- 
place, who was amiable to a fault when he spoke good 
English, but dangerous to trifle with when he had 
“got as far as his Scotch.” 

Are these provincialisms, then, the outcomes of strong 
simple times, when men spoke to the point without 
ceremonies and deceptions? If so, it is easy to under- 
stand how to the initiated they are still the natural 
vehicles of any strong emotion. J have said that in 
spite of railways they “‘ keep their place.” So they do, 





in the sense that the Cumberland patois is still Cumber- 
land, and has no dealings with the Lancashire or York- 
shire patois. But in another sense they do not keep 
their place, they are losing their own ground. The 
forms of speech untouched by centuries of time are 
disappearing before the schoolmaster and the National 
Primer. 

No one will much regret their decay. They have 
not like the lowland Scotch added a piquant flavor to 
our literature. There has been no English ‘‘ Burns,” 
and no Sir Walter Scott south of the Tweed has em- 
balmed their strength and pathos in tales of classic 
beauty. The peculiar dresses of certain localities will 
be folded away forever with this generation. Old cus- 
toms are less regarded every year. Saxon and Scandi- 
navian folk-lore and Moore’s Almanac have given 
place to the newspaper and magazine; let these bar- 
barous dialects go with them, and the dead past bury 
its dead; for there is no more hopeful sign of the sub- 
stitution of national interests for class interests than 
that the people are beginning to have one speech. 

In America there has never been one form of English 
for the peasant and another form for the polished; the 
language has been as consistently republican as the 
government. For differences of pronunciation can- 
not be said to constitute an idiom, and an American, 
no matter in what State he is born, has the lingual 
freedom of every other State. I admit the constant 
use of words not found in sny dictionary, but these 
are not patois—they are either ‘“‘annexations” or 
fresh coinages to express circumstances and emotions 
hitherto unknown and having no English repre- 
sentative. Neither can dictionaries be taken as 
infallible guides as to what constitutes good English. 
Johnson rejected one thousand words found in Shaks- 
peare; Mr. Fox collected five hundred solid, nervous 
words from Milton not in any dictionary; and even 
““Webster’s Unabridged ’’ can by no means be consid- 
ered as final. 

Again, English provincialisms were the signs of both 
national and lingual infancy, and are rapidly passing . 
away. Americanisms cannot be thus considered. The 
Puritans had no “rabble-charming words,” the colo- 
nial literature is nearly free from them, they are not 
diminishing but increasing. Every great national 
movement, every great moral or political agitation, 
brings forth words both new and old full of that wild- 
fire that interprets popular enthusiasm. 

How many of such words and phrases came big with 
meaning from the seat of the late war every one re- 
members. Even the leaders of it lost their own names 
in the new baptism. General Hooker become “ Fight- 
ing Joe;’” General Sheridan, “Little Phil;” ‘ Mas 
Bob,”’ expressed in a manner peculiarly Southern, the 
affectionate respect with which General Lee’s men 
regarded him; and Jackson becomes immortal through 
his soubriquet ‘Stonewall.’ Who has forgotten how 
the word ‘“skedaddle” was at once caught up by the 
whole country? how it was gravely discussed in ‘the 
English Parliament, claimed as part of the Greek, 
Swedish, Danish, Scotch and Irish vocabularies; and 
explained by the Times in its peculiar way as ‘“ mean- 
ing for the Southern army what the Northern army 
meant by retiring upon its supports.’’ Names for 
which a whole people stand sponsors do not readily 
die. Oliver Cromwell is still *‘Old Noll,’ and the 
epithets “ Barebones’’ and ‘ Roundheads,” given to 
his parliament and followers, have become legiti- 
mately a part of the English history and tongue. 

Many Americanisms are in reality the purest Eng- 
lishisms; words of strength saved by tradition from 
provincialisms that did not live in their entirety be- 
yond the generation that brought them to America. 
Or else they are the revival of sterling old English 
words such as the 

— *“* Wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake.” 

An example of the first class is very clear to my 
own apprehension in the word “‘ Lynch-law,”’ which is 
generally considered a pure American coinage, and 
derived from a certain Judge Lynch, who, when sum- 
mary and informal justice had become a social neces- 
sity, emphatically practiced it. But I have been 
familiar with the word “linch,”’ to beat or punish, in 
the Westmoreland patois, long before Lynch-law was 
heard of, and in that patois it simply meant ‘ club- 
law.” 

Besides these sources, American English has re- 
ceived additions from all the living tongues with 
which it has come in contact.. The Dutch occupancy 
of New York will have standing witness in such words 
as “stoop,” “loafer,” “ boss,’’ “ kruller,”’ etc., when 
their descendants are only a tradition. ‘ Hold on,” 
always quoted as distinctively American, is only the 
English form of the Teutonic “halt-an,"" used com- 
monly among the Pennsylvania Dutch to this day. 
Spanish rule in the South has left a legacy to our lan- 
guage of many beautiful and sonorous words; even 
from their temporary stay in the city of Montezuma 
the American army brought back the word “vamos,” 
whose imperative strength is but feebly interpreted 
by Webster as “go off quickly;’’ and from the tole- 
rated Chinese we have already appropriated two very 
expressive words: “ kotowing,”’ for servile attentions, 
and first ‘‘ chop” for first-rate. 

Yet whatever sources English in America begs, bor- 
rows, steals, or assimilates from, it is still English. Ne 
language disputes its superiority. The Swedish is gone 
from New Jersey, the Dutch from New York, the 
Spanish from Florida, the French is confined in New 
Orleans to one quarter, and there only used in domes- 
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tic life. Soulé and Beauregard for purposes of ambi- 
tion knew they must use English; and even German 
(its only respectable rival) must be abandoned by the 
Teuton who would aspire to office or political impor- 
tance. 

The efforts of a certain class in New York to make 
French the language of fashionable society are pre- 
ordained to failure and ridicule. English is the mother- 
tongue of Anglo-Saxon nations, and was felt to be so 
even in the bitterness of the separation from the moth- 
er-land. For when one legislator seriously proposed 
the adoption of a different language—“ Greek, for in- 
stance ’—the proposition was at once extinguished by 
the answer of another member, “that it would be 
more convenient for Americans to keep the language 
as it was and make the English speak Greek.” 

Americanisms pure may be easily distinguished ; they 
smell of the woods and the prairie, or the trail of the 
Indian or trapper is in them. They are redolent of 
hunting or mining life, and in the East have sometimes 
a lingering sentiment of the Puritan element. Thus 
the universal and promiscuous use of the word “lot” 
is doubtless to be traced to the pious reliance of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the casting of lots in disputes and 
divisions. But it is applied now to house and water 
lots; to country and cemetery lots, to lots of friends, 
stock, debts, money, etc., etc. In fact, it is almost as 
universal in application as the Southern “ truck,” or 
the words “ fix’ and “ put,’”” which have hard work to 
do all over the Union. 

Such words, whether they be old words revived, or 
old words to which a new meaning has been given, or 
additions from other languages, or fresh lingual coins, 
bearing the indisputable American image and super- 
scription, are not patois, neither are they slang—they 
arethe efforts of a clearer apprehension to find out 
clearer expressions, And as all languages begin to die 
as soon as they cease to grow, they are evidences that 
English is still a flesh and blood tongue possessed of a 
most amazing vitality. 

I say such words are not slang, because slang is tech- 
nical and restricted, the cant of cliques or conditions. 
Thus, we have fashionable slang, which mostly con- 
sists of ridiculously-applied French phrases, such as 
calling certain localities and their inhabitants the beau 
monde. Politics, law, the army, navy, stage, etc., 
have all peculiar words which no other class wishes to 
share with them. 

Perhaps I ought to except literary and pulpit slang, 
which there is an affected desire to be familiar with; 
yet what lover of his language has not winced under 
the stereotyped ‘“ ssthetic,’’ “harmonies,” ‘ scholar- 
like rendering,” ‘delicate handling,” etc. English is 
rich enough to avoid these vain repetitions. 

Still more disagreeable is the manner in which many 
honest, sensible words have been perverted to express 
@ maudlin and sentimental piety. Mr. A. has been 
greatly “owned,”’ Mr. B. is very “acceptable”; and 
if they attend his ministry, they “sit under him,” ete. 

But words or phrases which are limited to classes 
or professions have no relationship to those lightning- 
pointed words which come like the wind, we know 
not whence, and are adopted simultaneously East and 
West, North and South. If such words have their 
foundation deep and broad in some human or national 
sympathy, they will undoubtedly, after a proper pro- 
bation, be received into the noble family of English 
undefiled. } 


HOLY WEEK IN FLORENCE. 
By M. E. G. 


I DO not remember to have ever read any de- 

scription of the Holy Week in Florence, It has 
usually been overshadowed by the more elaborate ar- 
rangements of the Roman ceremonies. “This year, 
however, Florence should have done better than 
Rome’’—I quote a good American Catholic. “The 
Church in Rome is in mourning, and she does not want 
strangers at her sorrowful services, and does not try to 
make them attractive; but there is no excuse for Flor- 
ence—no excuse at all, and I am out of all patience.” 
But to us who are spending our first year in Italy there 
was no lack of interest. 

We were out all day Thursday, with Elena D—, our 
pretty little Italian friend, whose task it was to say 
“*Pater Nosters ’’ in seven churches between noon and 
evening; why, she could not tell—my little lady con- 
fessed with embarrassment—but such was the duty of 
every good Catholic. “If the signorina would like to 
go with” her “she shall hear some fine music ’’—an in- 
vitation I gladly accepted, more for the sake of being 
with Elena than for the promised music. On the way 
she made some statements startling to my Protestant 
mind, and espécially so as coming from a girl whose 
education and natural ability rank her higher than 
most Italian girls of her class. She “did not think her 
church-going as efficacious as she once had,’’—this 
when I asked how often she went to church ;—“ for 
her faith in the Madonna and the saints had been dis- 
turbed since she had read a little in the Protestant 
Bible which says that images are not to be worshiped: 
Not that she believed all of this Protestant Bible ’—this 
with a deprecating look at me—‘‘for there were the mir- 
acles of the Egyptians before Pharoah, of which she had 
also read; and those she could not believe; but her 
faith had been shaken in the saints she had once wor- 
shiped, and she did not go to church so often as for- 
merly; for why should one go to church if they do not 
pray to Mary and the saints?” Her particular saint 








‘beads, and eyeing each new-comer. 





had been the marble Raphael, in San Spirito. It isan 
alto relievo of the angel Raphael, a graceful, boyish 
figure, which stands under nodding palm branches, 
and smiles down at the child clinging to his hand—a 
more alluring figure than the prim and melancholy 
Saint Monica, who sits enthroned ina dark and gloomy 
chapel near by; and if a choice is to be made, perhaps 
none could be better than the beautiful Raphael, angel 
of mercy. 

So we went to seven churches to visit the sepulchers 
of the Lord, and to pray before them. No kneeling at 
the shrine of Mary mother, or of St. Raphael, to-day. 
This week of all the year is sacred to Christ. The 
churches look dismal and strange. Dark curtains hang 
over every picture and cover every crucifix. The 
representations of the entombment, almost grotesque 
as some of them are, add a ghostly element. The Vir- 
gin and St. John bending over the dead Christ, these 
figures were arranged as the wealth and taste of the 
various managers prompted. 

The music we missed in the usual unaccountable 
way; and it was only on Good Friday that I found the 
Florentine programme at all carried out. I went at 
noon to the old Dominican Church of Santo Maria 
Novella, where the services of the ‘Three Hours of 
Agony” were to be accompanied by Hayden’s music. 
The small windows were darkened, the chapels and 
transepts were full of dimness and shadows. The ser- 
vice had already commenced. Men in dirty white 
cotton gowns had carried chairs to the front until it 
was now crowded with spectators, and the best place 
that I could find in view of the preacher’s stand and 
of the high altar, was by a prie-dieu. 

People are coming and going, around me, in the 
usual irreverent way. Tourists, with the inevitable 
red book, are pushing for places. A little woman in 
black is walking up and down stilling the poodle she 
carries in her arms; the pretty Italian girl who has 
moved so courteously to give me place is saying her 
Two beggar- 
women behind me are having an earnest and audible 
quarrel, The white-haired old grandmother has come 
first, and obtained a position close by the door which 
will be opened when fhe services are over, and many 
a@ centessime will fall into the hand of her who asks 
alms in ‘‘memory of the wounds and death of our 
Lord.”’ This the robust woman with a hawk nose and 
glittering black eyes knows full well, and stoutly she 
pleads her right to the position. 

All this time, Padre M. Tinti, D. P., has been speak- 
ing; for it is one of the interludes between the music. 
He isa graceful young Dominican monk, with dark, 
deep eyes, and waving hair, which lies as hair should 
lie, on the forehead: could one suspect Padre Tinti of 
having studied appearance as well as gestures and im- 
passioned words? Never will you see better acting 
than his—those despairing hands stretched out towards 
the great crucifix yonder in the darkness, and then 
falling, clasped in a manner Sassoferrato might well 
have copied for his Mater Dolorosa. All the agony, 
and hopelessness, and abandonment of grief of those 
who stand in the shadow of the cross, is in those hands. 
But the old beggar-women still mumble, and my 
Italian girl is evidently counting her neighbor’s 
flounces. It looks sadly like acting, Padre Tinti! 

But now, the monk, exhausted, falls on his knees— 
his face buried in his hands. A priest in dark robes 
reads at the altar, and the music begins again, at the 
lament—“ Eli, Eli, lama Sabacthani.” It is always 
dark in the Tribune of Santa Maria. The light comes 
in through a stained window, and barely shows the 
great frescoes of Ghirlandajo, faded long ago. But, 
to-day, even this light is almost shut out by curtains, 
and only at the bottom of the window a rift lets in 
the daylight, which struggles up through the dark- 
ness, and touches with an unnatural, lurid glimmer 
the crucifix and the dying Lord. John and Mary stand 
at the foot; and in the vail of the smoking incense, 
and the merciful shadow, they seem almost life-like. 
With trumpet and violin the music rings out its wild 
wail and piteous cry, ‘‘ Why hast thou abandoned me, 
thy beloved Son, oh Father ?’’ 

At last the church is still. Even my pretty neighbor 
is following her rosary with a new and more earnest 
expression on her countenance, and her mother, a 
weary-eyed woman in mourning, has covered her face 
with her hands. “ Let the thought of thy great love 
be imprinted on our hearts,’ the voices cry and the 
music sobs. 

Two long hours we sit there, and then go out into the 
sunshine. The children are running about with peeled 
willow wands—the rods with which Christ was 
scourged—and the bells which, high up in their towers, 
answer each other day and night, are silent now, “for 
Christ is dead,” says our little maid. But the shops 
are full of Easter cakes, and bon-bons shaped like 
Easter eggs; and all the world is talking of the “‘Scor- 
pia del Carro,” the great ceremony to take place in 
the Duomo, or Cathedral, Holy Saturday. 

My letter is too full to write of the feet-washing on 
Thursday, but I must find room to tell you of this trial 
by fire, which seems to be peculiarly a Florentine cus- 
tom. Saturday morning, a high car trimmed with gilt 
and colored papers, and drawn by two of the white 
Italian oxen, flower and ribbon-decked, is brought in 
front of the Duomo. The doors are thrown oper, and 
for once the great dark church is full of breezy spring 
air and light. In front of the high altar a post is 
erected, and from this, at noon, a white dove is to fly 
to the cart outside, and light the fireworks concealed 





beneath the trimmings. If all is successful—if the 
dove flies as it should, and the fireworks go off properly 
—the crops will be fine the year to come; but if there 
be some failure the olives will be scarce, and the chest- 
nuts will hang few on the branches. So, steady and 
cunning be the hand that stretches the ropes and ar- 
ranges the white dove, for all the peasants have come 
in from the country, and the church and square are 
full of patient people waiting the event. Suddenly, a 
flash of fire through the church—a succession of deaf- 
ening reports—a smell of powder— and the ceremony 
is finished. I went home glad that Holy Week was 
over, and busily drawing many morals from the scenes 
I had witnessed. 


FLORENCE, April, 1874. 








WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


By GeorGE D. PRENTICE. 


HE trembling dew drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers—like souls at rest; 
The stars shine gloriously—and all, 
Save me, is blest. 


Mother !—I love thy grave! 
The violet, with the blossom blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head—When shali it wave 
Above thy child? 


Tis a sweet flower—yet must 
Ita bright leaves to the coming tempest bow, 
Dear mother—’tis thine emblem—dust 
Is on thy brow! 


And I could love to die— 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams; 
By thee, as erst in childhood, Lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes of childhood dear 
With bitter tears ? 


Aye—must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee ? 


Oft from life’s withered bower, 
In still communion with the past I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And, when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim, blue wave 
I stray to hear the night winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there— 
I listen, and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


Oh, come—whilst here I press 
My brow upen the grave—and, in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


Yes, bless thy weeping child, 
And o’er thy urn—religion’s holiest shrine— 
Oh, give his spirit undefiled 
To blend with thine. 





THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE NOT A 
FAILURE. 
Sr. Josepn, Mich., Aug.3, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


N a copied article from another religious paper 
which appears in yours, we see that notice is 
taken of a reaction against the crusade. We were 
both non-combatant and for a long time skeptic; per- 
haps a word from such a source from the heat of the 
debatable ground may not be inappropriate. 

The excitement reached the shore of Lake Michigan 
in due course of time, and the ladies began to visit the 
saloons. The dealers were defiant, and proposed to 
make trouble. In two weeks only a few of the weaker 
keepers had closed. Prosecution was then begun. 
And five weeks from the beginning of the crusade 
there wasn’t an open saloon out of the twenty-four in 
town. The dealers were not only beaten, but they 
were terribly frightened. Since then and for a period 
of three months little or no liquor has been openly 
sold in the place, though it is understood that it can 
be had and is had by men in the ring. You may call 
the victory temporary ; it was certainly crushing, and 
left the saloon-keepers feeling themselves of little 
weight in the community. 

The great success of the crusade, as we look at it, is 
this: it has shown the temperance people what they 
can do. Michigan has had good laws enough for 
twenty years, laws equal to the Maine law. People 
have been apathetic, that is all. They were afraid of 
the liquor interest. Now they are awake, and have 
seen the beer and whiskey interest thoroughly scared. 
They will enter another crusade, next time perhaps 
with the weapons of the law alone, with the prestige of 
success, and a knowledge of the strength of their wea- 
pons and the comparative weakness of the enemy. 

We do not mean that intemperance and liquor sell- 
ing are to be stopped easily, or at all. The whole busi- 
ness is under a social ban and a control never felt 
before the crusade. P. 
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FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 
‘DR. BEECHER IN REPLY TO DR. POND. 


HAVE read with deep interest and careful at- 
tention the strictures of my old friend Dr. Pond. 
With him I was associated, at the beginning of my 
ministry, in the Unitarian controversy, and in sustain- 
ing the spirit of the Pilgrims. I recognize and highly 
appreciate his faithful and able labors in the cause ef 
truth; and it would give me great pleasure to correct 
any errors in my historical statements if I were con- 
vinced that he has pointed out any deviations from 
fact. 

If he had confined himself to a fair statement of my 
views, and of his reasons for dissent from them, I 
would have been willing to let the publie read and 
judge without areply. But he has read my articles so 
carelessly that he has repeatedly misunderstood me, 
and represented me as saying what I have not said. 
The effect of this is, that instead of throwing light on 
the discussion he has raised a fog that has obscured 
the points at issue. This makes it necessary for me 
to dissipate the fog, and to show the true state of the 
discussion. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

In the first place, Dr. Pond fundamenially misrepre- 
sents my position as to the revelation of future retri- 
butions in the Old Testament. He says: 

“In his first number, Dr. B. considers the doctrine 
of retribution, as set forth in the Old Testament, and 
insists that the only form of retribution there pre- 
sented was temporal, and did not refer to the spirit 
world or to a future state.” 

To this I reply, Dr. Pond does not quote me cor- 
rectly. He omits the key word of the passage quoted. 
That key word is the qualifying word prominently. 
What I, in fact, said was this: “The only form of 
retribution prominently presented in the Old Testa- 
ment as existing for four thousand years was tem- 
poral, and did not refer to the spirit world or a future 
state.” This, of course, implies that future retribu- 
tion was presented in the Old Testament, but not in a 
prominent manner. And is not this the fact? Can Dr. 
Pond deny it? 

CAREFUL STATEMENT. 

But to remove all excuse for misunderstanding me, 
I carefully stated exactly what I meant, as follows: 
“These remarks on the predominance of temporal 
retributions in the Old Testament are not meant to 
affirm or imply that there was not some belief in a 
future state and its retributions among the Old Testa- 
ment saints, going beyond any express revelations of 
the Mosaic law and disclosing itself in their recorded 
experience. 

What is meant is this: That in the law of Moses, 
taken as a law, a rule of life, individual and national, 
there is not one motive derived from a future state 
and its retributions. All is derived from this world 
and the present life. The same, also, is true of the pa- 
triarchal dispensation, and of the world before the 
fiood.”’ 

Is not this true? Has Dr. Pond said anything to 
disprove it? But this does not imply that future retri- 
bution is not presented at all in the Old Testament. 
On tbe other hand, I take special pains to prove that 
itis. lsbow that, notwithstanding all this, the patri- 
archs had, in fact, a belief in a future life and its retri- 
butions, and that the same belief is found in the Psalms 
and the Prophets as an experience, though it was not 
a part of the Mosaic system of legislation. Why did 
Dr. Pond omit all this, and misquote a sentence of 
mine, by omitting its key word, so as to put me in the 
wrong? Let my statements be truly presented, and 
his assertion is obviously baselegs. The facts are just 
as I have stated them. 

This is a striking illustration of the superficial and 
careless reading of my articles of which I complain. 
It is impossible to suppose that Dr. Pond could have 
made such a statement as he has if he had carefully 
read and understood them. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 

Dr. Pond has also misrepresented my position as 
to the sense of aion and aionios. He represents 
me as saying that they never mean anything in the 
Bible but life, or in a limited sense, the world to come. 
He says: ‘‘Most certainly, then, the sense attempted 
to be forced upon these aionian words by Dr. Beecher 
as denoting merely life, or, in a limited sense, the world 
to come, does not accord with Scriptural usage, nor 
can it with any consistency be carried through the 
Bible. Whbo would think of saying of God, his 
mercy endureth for a limited period in the world 
to come, or of Christ, he is God over all for a lim- 
ited period in the world to come.” Now, if Dr. 
Pond had noticed and knew that I bave said re- 
peatedly that these words as applied to God denote 
a@ proper eternity, could he have honestly written 
the above attempt to make my views appear ridicu- 
lous? Could he first have stated thft in all such cases 
I hold the words to denote a proper eternity, and then 
added to the statement his unworthy words of ridi- 
cule? His words assume that I deny what I have as- 
serted again and again, and have no force on any other 
assumption. 

THE ISSUE. 

But if I assert that as applied to God these words 
denote a proper eternity, what issue is there or can 
there be between us? Precisely this: whether eternity 
is the primary cnd criginal meaning of these words or 





only a secondary and derived meaning growing out of 
the circumstances in which, and the subject to which, 
they are applied. I assert that eternity is not their 
original meaning, though in certain circumstances 
they assume it. Dr. Pond insists that eternity is their 
original meaning, and that in certain circumstances 
they assume a finite sense. 


THE TRIBUNAL. 

Now this is a question of fact. Every word has its 
history. It cannot be settled by the assertion of Aris- 
totle or of any other man. Why? Because the works 
of Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Aschylus, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and many others are extant, and we can 
see for ourselves in what sense they use the word aion. 
They are the highest authorities in the cuse, and from 
them there is no appeal. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Now what course does Dr. Pond pursue? Does he 
appeal directly to these writers? By no means. He 
appeals to Aristotle as saying that these ancients used 
the word aion in the sense eternity. Now if Aristotle 
had said so it could not alter the facts of the case. If, 
in fact, the ancients do not use it in the sense eternity, 
the mere assertion of Aristotle cannot prove that they 
do. Itcan only prove that he was an erroneous wit- 
ness as to a matter of fact. But Aristotle has given no 
such false testimony. He truly represents the usage 
of the ancieuts, in designating the life of man taken 
as a whole as his aion, or continuous existence. As 
Aristotle is the only resort of those who affirm that the 
original meaning of aion is eternity, his statement de- 
serves careful consideration. Dr. Pond adds nothing 
in the way of criginal investigation. He merely en- 
dorses a translation found in the Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, which I had referred to, and after 
thorough examination rejected as manifoldly and in- 
curably erroneous. He has not given any defense of 
it, except his mere assertion. 

A FALSE TRANSLATION. 

In opposition to this, I allege that this translation 
imputes to Aristotle an absurdity and a contradiction, 
and in the second place it brings him into direct contra- 
diction with all the ancierts, whose usage he professes 
to report. 5 


. 


ABSURDITY. 

The absurdity 13 this: he is represented as calling a 
period which is professedly limited and bounded, by 
the name eternity, the essential idea of which is that 
it is unlimited and unbounded. This absurdity also 
lies on the very face of Dr. Pond’s translation. A PE- 
RIOD is a limited and bounded portion of time. Every 
definition of the word in Webster includes that idea. 
Listen now to Dr. Pond’s translator: ‘*The period 
which comprebends the time of every one’s life, be- 
yond which according to nature nothing exists, is call- 
ed his eternity.” 

In order to understand this we are to consider the 
views of Aristotle as to the effect of death. As quoted 
by Whately on a Future State, he regards it as the 
complete and fina] extinction of existence, ‘‘ beyond 
which there is neither good or evil to be expected.” 
Here, then, we have the definitely bounded period of 
buman life, say twenty, or seventy, or one hundred 
years, with nothing beyond it. And yet Aristotle is 
represented as saying that this brief period is called 
the ETERNITY of each one! Does Dr. Pond believe that 
Aristotle was ever guilty of such folly? Can there be 
a greater absurdity and contradiction than to call a 
brief life an eternity? 

In the original Greek the limitation of life is still 
more unmistakeable. It is limited by an end (réAoS), 
i.e., @ boundary, and is thus in direct contrast with the 
idea of a boundless and endless eternity. 


FALSE WITNESS. 

This translation also represents Aristotle as affirm- 
ing of the ancients what is false. They never were so 
stupid as to call a limited life an eternity. If Aristo- 
tle had said so he would simply have contradicted 
notorious facts. 

What, then, do the ancients say ? 


DAMM’S LEXICON. 

The most accurate and comprehensive statement is 
given in the Homeric and Pindaric Lexicon of Damm, 
Glasgow, 1853. He thus defines the usage of aion by 
Homer and Pindar, and certainly they are most illus- 
trious ancients: ‘‘ azov is duration to an end; it isany 
kind of continuous existence. It is used concerning 
time alone, and denotes properly the measure of hu- 
man life, the duration of mortal life. Hence to finish 
our aion is to die. Aion, therefore, is the life of man, 
and the time of it.””. This is Damm’s definition of the 
Homeric and Pindaric usage of aion. It is not merely 
life as existing at any time, but continuous lUfe to the 
end. This definition he sustains by a copious and full 
exhibition of Homeric and Pindaric usage, and he 
gives no other sense. How perfectly does a true trans- 
lation of Aristotle agree with this. 

GROTE’S TRANSLATION. 

Grote translates him thus: “The word aion is a 
divine expression proposed by the ancient philoso- 
phers. They call the aion of each creature that end 
which circumscribes the natural duration of the crea- 
ture’s life.’ Damm derives the word from a, denoting 
intensity or continuance, and the participle wy being, 
as denoting continuous existence without any inter- 
mission to the end of life. He also regards a@ intensive 
as equivalent to wez, used to denote continuity of ex- 
istence. Aion, thus viewed, implies continuity of life 
to the end. Taking the word in this sense in Aristotle 





he is no longer chargeable with absurdity or contradic- 
tion of facts. 
MY TRANSLATION. 

In this sense I took him in my translation: “The 
limit enclosing the time of the life of every man, be- 
yond which, according to his nature, there is nothing, 
is called his aion, his continuous existence;” i. é., his 
life taken asa whole. If Dr. Pond sees fit to call the 
bounded and limited life of man an eternity, he can 
doso. But what would he gain by it? Such an eter- 
nity soon comes to an end, and such eternal punish- 
ment would be simply punishment for a life-time. I 
have shown that Olympiodorus uses the word aionios 
to denote the punishment of a life-time as opposed to 
a proper and endless eternity, and Dr. Pond can, if he 
pleases to follow Aristotle, stand on the same platform 
and teach as Olympiodorus did, remedial punishment 
for a life-time, and the final restoration of all. 

DIVINE AION. 

We come now to the question whether Aristotle also 
used aion to denote God, which Dr. Pond denies. 

Let it then be observed, that in the view of the word 
that has been taken, life is the predominant idea. It 
is life asa whole to the end. Aion is a definite and 
bounded period of Lire, and it includes of necessity the 
idea of a living being, a person. This idea Aristotle 
proceeds to develop in its highest and most perfect 
form. By the heavens he tells us he means the sun, 
moon, and stars, all of which he regarded as revolving 
in space around the earth, and as forming a system 
with it including all the matter that is or can be. Be- 
yoad the outermost sphere of revolution, what is 
there? Since there is no matter there can be no time, 
no space, no vacuum. This, in his peculiar way, he 
proves trom the absence of matter. What, then, is 
there? There is LiFe and living beings, not material 
and not in time or space. Moreover, this sphere of life 
bounds the region of time, space, and matter, in which 
the revolving heavens are. It is also filled by the great 
cause of life and existence in whom all other existences 
live and move and have their being. God, the great 
source of life, who is beyond and above time and 
space, is the boundary, the limit of the heavens, of time 
and space and the material universe, and he is AION, 
that is, THE Lirex, the living one in whom all other 
beings live and move and have their being. All this 
Aristotle expressly asserts. Of it, Dr. Pond takes no 
notice, and his translator utterly mistranslates it. The 
last sentence of his translation, omitted by Dr. Pond, 
is this, speaking of aion: ‘‘ Whence also it is applied to 
other things, to some, indeed, accurately, but to others 
in the lax signification of being, and even life.” 

Dr. Pond seems not to have liked this concession 
that aion sometimes is used in the sense of life, and 
omitted it. But though this stalement is true, this 
passage does not teach it. It is an obvious mistrans- 
lation. 

Aristotle does not speak of the application of the 
word ation. He affirms the dependence of all beings on 
the aion himself for being and life. The true transla- 
tion is, ‘* On him (the aion) depend all other beings for 
existence and life, some more closely and directly, 
others more remotely and indirectly ” (that is, through 
a series of aions). In this translation agree Simplicius 
and Taylor and Grote and Bekker and Duval and 
Didot—and no translator whatever agrees with Dr. 
Pond’s anonymous translator, whom he indorses as 
competent. The result is that Aristotle declares that 
the aion, THE LIFE, is immortal and divine, and that 
on him all other beings depend for existence and life. 

OTHER AUTHORITIES. 

Moreover, Simplicius says that all the modern com- 
mentators of Aristotle in his day took the same view. 
It would be easy to point out other errors in syntax 
and lexicography in Dr. Pond’s translator, and some 
of a very gross kind, of which no scholar ought to be 
guilty; but what I bave said is sufficient for my end, 
and I forbear. 

The combined result of all this is that Aristotle does 
not assert that eternity is the original meaning of aion, 
and if he did he would simply be at war with all the 
facts of the case, and would prove himself a false wit- 
ness. On the other hand, that meaning does not occur 
at all in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, A2schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xen- 
ophon, and others, though the word aion often occurs, 
No fact can bo more certain than that life and period 
of life is the original meaning of the word, and I say 
this after a thorough examination of all the authors 
whom I have indicated, and I have proof accumulated 
but there is not room to adduce it. 

Still farther it is plain that Aristotle, in deriving aion 
from aei and on, used aei in the sense continuity of 
existence and not eternity. 


SHIFTS. 

Dr. Pond characterizes my statement as to this use of 
aei as one shift among others, and says, ‘‘ On this state- 
ment I will not take time to remark. I leave every 
one who has ever looked into a Greek Lexicon to judge 
for himself.” The import of this innuendo every one 
will see. It is that a mere glance at a Lexicon is 
enough to show the falsehood of my statement. 

DR. POND’S CARELESSNESS. 

This innuendo is another instance of great care- 
lessness in Dr. Pond. If he had looked into so 
common a lexicon as Schleusner’s Lexicon of the 
New Testament, or Robinson’s Lexicon, he would 
havo found my statement fully confirmed. If he had 
looked into Damm’s Homeric Lexicon he would have 
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found this statement, as to the ancients of whom 
Aristotle is speaking, “aez does not always denote 
continuance to infinity, but often continuity during a 
short time, or assiduous and zealous action in a period 
not of long duration. It also denotes the frequency 
or stated repetition of a thing. Often the q@ez is fin- 
ished on the same day, and denotes great zeal and 
earnest effort.”” Among the most ancient lexico- 
graphers Suidas says, ‘‘ Writers are accustomed to ap- 
ply awez even to a sbort time.”” Noristhisall. If Dr. 
Pond had looked carefully at the facts of language, 
he would have found that the Latin semper and the 
English always are used in the same way as the Greek 
aer, The same is no doubt true of the corresponding 
words in other languages. He would also have found 
that in the New Testament qez, though used eight 
times, is not once used to denote an absolute eternity. 
DR. TAYLER LEWIS IGNORED. 

One thing more deserves notice. Though Dr. Pond 
is very careful to mention the names of a Universalist 
and a Unitarian as “trying to set aside the true and 
obvious meaning of aion and aionios,” he is perfectly 
silent as to Dr. Tayler Lewis who has done the same 
thing, and whom I have reported and followed. To 
such an extent has he carried this, that even when I 
professedly report the views of Dr. Lewis, and his ap- 
peal to the Syriac, which I do not understand, still he 
ascribes it all directly to me, and entirely ignores Dr. 
Lewis. This is not all. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

He also read my report of Dr. Lewis so carelessly 
that he has ascribed to me what neither I nor Dr. Lewis 
ever said, and what is intrinsically absurd, and he has 
done it with formal quotation marks. He says that I 
say of aion ‘it denotes some thing pertaining to.an 
age, or the world to come, without any reference to 
duration.” He charges me, moreover, with saying 
this in No. 14,in which Ido not state my own opinions, 
but report those of Dr. Lewis. But this alleged sent- 
ence newhere occurs. I report Dr. Lewis as saying of 
aionios * that it means pertaining to the age or world 
to come, taking world in the time sense.” So, then, 
according to Dr. Lewis there is a direct reference to 
time. This Dr. Pond reverses and ascribes to me. Dr. 
Lewis says, in the phrase “ world to come,” world is 
used in the time sense. Upon this Dr. Pond charges 
me with saying that aion is used without afiy reference 
to duration, that is, to time. Will Dr. Pond tell us how 
anything pertaining to an age can have no reference 
to duration? Is not duration involved in the very 
idea of anage? What can be more careless than such 
absurd misrepresentations of me or of Dr. Lewis? And 
it is worthy of attention that Dr. Pond resorts to this 
misrepresentation whilst charging me with resorting 
to shifts. In order to effect a purpose he alleges as a 
quotation a sentence that does not exist, and reverses 
the sense of the sentence, out of which he manufac- 
tured it. Whether this is a shift or not I will leave 
him to judge. Certainly it is an instance of very great 
carelessness. 

In reference to my argument from the Septuagint, 
he says I ‘insist’? that the word aionios “signifies a 
limited and not an endless duration.” This, too, isa 
misrepresentation. I do not deny that it ever means 
an endless duration as his language asserts. He says 
that I prove this by showing that it is sometimes ap- 
plied to things not eternal. I do not attempt to prove 
it in that way, or at all, for I do not believeit. But 
Ido show that aionios is in the Septuagint more fre- 
quently used in the finite sense than otherwise, and 
Dr. Pond would have been but fair if he had stated 
this instead of asserting that I deny that it ever means 
eternity. 


Kecture-Hoom Calh, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE HEAVENLY STATH. 
Fripay Eventine, March 6, 1874. 


J ee? whole human family, I suppose, almost 
without exception, has developed a very strong 
desire to know something of the other life. From the 
very earliest period we trace a faith of continued ex- 
istence. However imperfect it is, there is that ten- 
dency in the nature of all mankind namely, the ten- 
dency to desire and to believe in an éxistence hereafter. 
In one respect, it is the same in all—that the other life 
is made up of the best thoughts of men, signified by 
the best things that they know how to put together. 
Therefore you will find that if men are in a low state 
of civilization, they will make their paradise to con- 
sist largely of unobstructed victories, or strength 
supereminent, or personal beauty, and of instincts of 
love, and of all things which in a rude and savage state 
are considered the best things. They know no better; 
and so these constitute their conception of the heaven- ‘ 
ly state. 

In the progress of true religion in the world, the 
sentiments of religion have enlarged themselves; its 
images have become nobler; its scope has become 
greater; and the qualities that enter into the consider- 
ation of it have become more and more elevated; and 
at last we come to the teaching of the New Testament; 
and it is in the highest degree important that we have 
in our mind thearchitectural method by which heaven 

















is delineated there. Of course we cannot suppose, as 
one brother in his petition has shadowed forth here 
to-night, that there are literal mountains, and valleys, 
and rivers, and gardens, and cities paved with gold. 
Men do not believe it. There would be a very differ- 
ent state of things in many paris of society if men 
really thought that the New Jerusalem was paved 
with gold. Nevertheless, men feel the power of these 
images; they are affected by them; and they do not 
know why. It would not be wise to take them away, 
although we are not to suppose really and literally 
that heaven isa city according to our ideas of a eity. 
We are not to suppose that literally there are twelve 
manner of stones, or that literally there is one vast 
gate made of one magnificent pearl; and yet when you 
come to study a moment, these images produce a kind 
of glow, and set your imagination at a high key. The 
different symbols which are employed produce a sense 
of unworldliness in regard to the other life. 

The Christian scheme also adopts this method; that 
is, it selects things that men are agreed to consider the 
very best, and then groups them together in pictorial 
forms, so that these qualities shall shine down on men, 
and affect their hearts and their reason through their 
imaginations. 

Now, if you look into the details, and attempt to an- 
swer these questions which very naturally spring up 
from our condition and experience, you will receive 
very little satisfaction. For instance, every mother 
says, “‘Shall I know my babe that is gone to heaven? 
Will it be a babe when I go there, if L live here thirty 
years longer? If it is not a babe, but is grown to the 
stature of an angel, why, then, I have lost my babe.”’ 
Persons say, ‘ Will friends be to each ofher just what 
they were when they lived upon earth?” These ques- 
tions not only are not wrong, but they are permissi- 
ble; and yet what can yon find in the Word of God 
that answers such questions as those? 

Still further it is asked, ‘‘ What do men do there? 
Here we go out with strength to industry, and come 
back full-handed from our tasks, and the days and 
years are not long enough for an active man; and 
going out of this world, in which our happiness is in 
energetic activity, what shall we do? What is to be 
our occupation there?’ So far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, it would look as though it was to be praising 
God in a kind of celestial singing-school; but we ail 
know it would net be just that; and these questions, 
aithough they are not improper, you cannot find any 
definite answer to. 

But let us look a little moreat it. While you cannot 
obtain definite knowledge in regard to the heavenly 
state, the symbols by which it is represented are de- 
signed to produce upon the minds of men the impres- 
sion that it will be a condition in which everything 
that is highest and best and purest and dearest in man 
will be strengthened immeasurably in its joyousness. 
But while that impression is produced, the impression 
is not, or ought not to be, produced that it will be done 
in any particular way which we can comprehend. 

For example, I see a person going out of life full of 
all humble traits, all aspirations, all purity, and my 
thought is, ‘‘ What will such a one find in the heavenly 
land?” Of this I am assured, that he will find nothing 
that tempts to sin, nothing that defiles, nothing that 
maketh a lie. I am told also that he will meet the 
spirits of the just made perfect. 

Now, if you take away all complexity, all specious 
appearances, and imagine a society that is perfect— 
not merely as good as the best which we know here, 
but as good as that of which the best here is but the 
hint and suggestion—then you get a very definite im- 
pression of states, though not of conditions there. It 
is enough for me if I am satisfied that I shall see noth- 
ing there that is evil, but only that which is good and 
worthy of the utmost trust and the utmost affection. 
It is enough that I have the assurance that the things 
which in this life are counted the best and most 
heroic are to be common in heaven, and are to be 
augmented and intensified there. These thoughts 
produce in my mind a very vivid consciousness of the 
other life and of its blessedness. 

When the mother asks me, “Shali I have my child 
there?” I cannot explain it to her. It is enough for 
me to feel assured that the love of the mother to her 
child, which is a thing intrinsically beautiful and 
noble, will not be lost in the other life. I do not be- 
lieve it will be developed under the same conditions 
that it is in this life; but that it will not be lost Iam 
satisfied. It will be heightened, but not by the same 
instrumentalities. So if I answer the mother I can 
only say that her feeling for her child will remain in 
some form. 

Friends want to know if they will be joined to 
friends. My answer is that friendship is imperishable. 
“Shall I know my friends in heaven?” That quality 
which goes to constitute friendship will be better 
there; and it will be a thousand times better than you 
imagine it to be here. The mother-feeling and the 
friend-feeling will be far larger and grander there in 
the directions in which they give you the most plea- 
sure here, than you can conceive. And these feelings 
will not be changed; there will not be something else 
substituted for them ; the qualities will remain, so that 
what you rejoice in here will seem pale in comparison 
with that which you realized there. . 

Well, that way of looking at these things has been a 
great comfort tomy mind. It has broken down many 
barriers that were in my way. For I have stumbled 
over the thought, “Shall I know my father? shai I 





know my mother? shall I know my children? shal] I 
know those who have toiled and 1abored with me? 
shall my friendships continue?” I do not believe 
I ever formed a friendship in this world that died 
out of me. My thoughts go back to the men that I 
loved in Indiana—those ministers with whom I rode 
and labored in the wilderness, and whom I came to 
trust, and who trusted me. They are as fresh before 
my mind as they were thirty years ago. The friendship 
which I had for them is as strong as ever, and it will 
always remain. The essential qualities of it will exist 
in the other world, though we cannot tell what the 
form will be in which it will arrange itself there. We 
shall be satisfied in every one of these points. These 
things are in the hands of one in whom we have con- 
fidence; and why should we not let them rest there? 

For instance, suppose I were in business, and were 
overwhelmed and worn out, and a friend should come 
to me and inquire into my affairs, and say, ‘I will 
take these matters into my own hands; you go and 
spend the summer in the country, you are overtaxed 
and need rest; now give me power of attorney, and I 
willsee that everything is fixed as it should be.” I 
say, ‘‘How will you manage such a case?” “Don’t 
you trouble yourself about tbat,” he says; “‘ you know 
me, you believe in me, you have confidence that I will 
do what is right, and you know that I have the ability 
to do what I undertake, so you need not fear at all.” 
Would not I trust a man under such circumstances ? 
And would I not say, “‘ Here is a man that wants to 
serve me, and I know he will manage everything in 
accordance with my best interests’’? 

Now, he that gave his life for me will not deceive 
me; and I have his assurance that I shall stand with 
him in the world to come, in conditions of unmatched 
glory, and that I shall be satisfied, and that he will 
present me before the Throne, and that I shall be 
recognized as a son of God; and this ought to bea 
great source of comfort to me. 

There are some other questions like this, ‘‘Do our 
friends think of us?” I believe they do. I would like 
to see the person who could prove that they do not. 
“Do you suppose they are present in the room with 
us?” Well, think so if you want to; it won’t do you 
any harm. If it gives you a bit of comfort to think 
that those who have gone come to you, and minister 
to you, think so. It may be true. 

Another question of very great interest that comes 
up is, ‘Shall we Bo immediately to heaven when we 
die? or, will we sleep for a time before entering that 
blessed abode? or, will we take a roundabout journey?” 
There are some who hold that we shall lie in a state of 
unconsciousness until the world-system winds up, and 
then go and join the saintsin heaven. Let them be- 
lieve that who want to; if any man feels that that 
would be a happy lot, let him cherish the thought; 
but it will not change the fact. There are those who 
believe that when a man dies he is in a semi-slumber- 
ous, balf-conscious state; and that by and by, at the 
consummation of all things, he will come out of it. 
Let those who want that belief have it; I do not want 
it. I believe that the souls of men enter immediately 
upon the heavenly state. You ask me upon what 
ground I come to that conclusion? On no absolute 
ground of proof; yet the whole tenor of the New Tes- 
tament implies it tome. I would not make it a dog- 
matic statement; but it seems to me that it is a belief 
which is warranted by the Scripture. It certainly is 
my own belief. If you think so, and it is not so, it 
won't hurt you; while if you think so, and it is so, you 
will have the benefit of the consolation which comes 
frou it. 

One other thought in this connection is, whether it 
is right to wish to enter into our rest in one way or 
another. There are persons who are afraid that it 
will trench on the sovereignty of God if they desire 
to leave this world in this way or that. Now I cannot 
understand why. For my own part, I desire to die 
suddenly. I would like to work right straight up to 
the point where I heard the bugle blow from heaven, 
and then go forth with my harness on. But there are 
many people who are shocked at this. There is in the 
Prayer Book a petition for deliverance from sudden 
death. It is not suddenness of death, but unprepared- 
negs for death, that is to be guarded against. I wish 
to live so that I shall be ready at all times to die; and 
being ready, my prayer to God is, Let me go to heaven 
in full strength and vigor. I do not like the idea of 
wasting, wasting, wasting away. I do not like the 
idea of oozing out drop by drop, and becoming useless 
and worthless. Yet, my prayer that I may die sud- 
denly may uot be granted; and whatever God wills in 
this respect I shall becontent with. There are in lin- 
gering deaths many things to be considered. If God 
ordains that one should emerge from life slowly and 
through sickness and weakness, he has some benefi- 
cent end to subserve, and his decree should be cheer- 
fully submitted to. There are views of life that can 
be disclosed in that way which can scarcely be obtain- 
ed from any other standpoint. Frequently there is a 
peculiar ripening and beauty evolved under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Paul said that he was in a strait betwixt two; he did 
not know whether to remain or to depart; he stood 
hesitating; but his preference was one way. He felt 
that to die and be with Christ was better than life. 
And so I, standing between two ways of going out of 
life—one slow and lmgering, and the other sudden— 
pray for suddenness of death; but I shall die as God 
pleases. 
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AUBREY DE VERE’S NEW POEM. 


Alexander the Great. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey De 

Vere. London: Henry 8. King & Co. New York: Catholic 
' Publication Society. 

We greatly mistake the merits of this new-born 
poem, if the world do not accord to it the homage of a 
high and permanent reputation. It appears to us first 
of all to bea poem that is truly poetical; a compliment 
that by no means involves a tautology, since the most 
of the new poems that come to us now-a-days are de- 
cidedly prosaic. Moreover, it is the result of a fine 
and elaborate study, with quick imaginative sym- 
pathy, of one of the greatest of mortals, the plain 
truth of whose career dims the splendor of the most 
romantic fiction, and presents innumerable situations 
and incidents that welcome dramatic treatment. The 
whole work in plan and execution shows the thorough 
and joyous fidelity of an artist; it is broad, profound, 
minutely-wrought, grand, calm, and brilliant. 

In his prose Preface the poet has brought together 
an admirable summary of the historic materials for 
forming a worthy conception of Alexander, and has 
thus skillfully prepared us for appreciating the living 
and moving figure of the majestic man as we accom- 
pany him through the action of the poem. Mr. De 
Vere rejects the theory of the last century which re- 
presented Alexander as ‘the Macedonian madman,” 
or as a mere bandit. He thinks thata fool’s luck help- 
ing a robber’s ambition could hardly have enabled a 
youth, but twenty-two years of age when he began his 
enterprise, to conquer half the world in ten years. 
“The ancients made no such mistake. They admired 
and, therefore, they understood. Heroism stood be- 
fore them, and they could see it; though with their 
lights, they could not note its limitations, or appreci- 
ate the evil that vitiated the greatness.” r. De 
Vere’s conception of Alexander is that he was one of 
the few men born into this world who combined “ the 
highest military genius—in him it was an inspiration— 
with a statesmanship, instinctive and unerring. His 
intellect wus at once vast and minute. His aim was to 
consolidate the whole world into a single empire, re- 
deemed from barbarism, and irradtated with Greek 
science and art, an empire such that its citizens, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, 
should be qualified to learn from Plato, and to take 
delight in Sophocles. He fourfa time to detect and 
prohibit the pettiest traditional usages incompatible 
with the civilization he had resolved to create. Every- 
where he sought to elicit energy and reward industry, 
applying the hoarded treasures of Asia to colossal 
labors, such as those improvements and canals which 
were to have connected the Mediterranean with the 
Indian Sea. . . . His mind was at once idealistic 
and practical. Those who thought him a dreamer dis- 
covered speedily and painfully their mistake. His tem- 
per likewise, domineering as it was, while it recoiled 
before no opposition, yet evaded the battle with the 
impossible. . . . National, he was not; because his 
being and his aims alike were imperial. The Greece 
to which he considered bimself as belonging was that 
of Achilles and the kings who fought against Troy; re- 
publican Greéce belonged to him, and he despised its 
sophists, its erators, and its talkers. Thus far he had 
something in common with Napoleon; but he was 
without Napoleon’s untruthfulness, his selfishness, and 
his littlenesses.””, Mr. De Vere admits that the death 
of Parmeuio, even though it may have seemed a great 
public necessity, was the one great blot on Alexander’s 
life, even as pride was the one great vice in his charac- 
ter. With regard to the great king’s supposed intem- 
perance, the author cites the opinion of Arrian to the 
effect that Alexander was indifferent to the pleasures 
which regard the body, although as to the desires of 
the mind, he was insatiable. He despised the inferior 
appetites because, like sleep, as Plutarch says, “ they 
reminded him of his mortality.” 

It is with such a conception of Alexander that the 
poet has composed this noble drama. And he has done 
his work with genius, and learning, and masterly skill. 
He makes the great man act and speak in our presence 
and in the presence of a throng of Greeks and Orient- 
als, in such a way as to excite our deep interest, and 
to give us a multitude of instructive and inspiring 
ideas. The poet’s grasp of his subject is perfect and 
easy; his diction is pure, idiomatic, strong, and vivid- 
ly colored; and though there are special passages that 
rise into lofty and impassioned eloquence, and embody 
grand poetic imagery, the principal power of the poem 
is in the classic unity of its development, and in the 
tremendous concentration of its effects. Alexander, 
of course, is the central figure, and a colossal figure he 
is—truly an Olympian man, with all the gods and god- 
desses for his cousins; but around him act and speak a 
multitude of persons, great and attractive in them- 
selves, the lines of whose characters are clearly and 
delicately drawn. Here we see and listen to Hephes- 
tion, Alexander’s friend; and Parmenio, the old Gen- 
eral of King Philip; and Philotas, Parmenio’s son; and 
Antigonus, Cassander, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, who be- 
came kings of the fragments of Alexander’s empire; 
and the Generals Perdeccas, Craterus, Peucestas, 
Amyntas, and Socrates, besides Darius, King of Persia, 
Satraps, Priests, Senators, and others. 

Some impression of Mr. De Vere’s noble qualities as 
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a poet may be formed from this passage, in which he 
brings out Parmenio’s rather querulous and jealous at- 
titude towards Alexander. Cassander, looking off 
from the shore of Sestos, says to Parmenio: 
How those huge galleys 

Dash the dark wave to silver! Sails the king? 
PARMENIO : 

What know I of the king? He sits in Persia. 


CASSANDER : 
I meant the Macedonian. 
PARMENIO: Alexander ? 


Then call him by hisname. A babe, I danced him; 
A child, before me held him on my horse : 
Too old am I to orientalize. 
PTOLEMY : 
He owes you much. 


PARMENIO: A realm his father owed me, 
And knew it well. The son is reverent too, 
But with a difference, sir. In Philip’s time 
My voice was Delphic on the battle-field : 
This young man taps the springs of my experience 
As though with water to allay his wine 
Of keener inspirations. “ Speak thy thought, 
Parmenio!” Ere my words are half-way out 
He nods approval, or he smiles dissent. 
Still, there is like him none! I marveled oft 
To see him breast that tempest from the north, 
Drowning revolt in the Danubian wave. 
The foe in sight, instant he knew their numbers: 
If distant, guessed their whereabout—where lay 
The intermediate tract—if fordable 
The streams—the vales accessible to horse: 
*T was like the craft of beasts remote from man. 
PHILOTAS: 
Father, yoy ever boast the king reveres you; 
I say, he flouts you in the army’s face : 
You rail; but still he conquers, 


PARMENIO: 
Son, ’tis 30; 
Young gamesters have their luck. 
PaILoras: 
Daily he slights you, 


And me for your sake. Yester eve he passed me, 
(His hand was heavy on Hephestion’s shoulder, 
The Phalanx saw it, and the Silver Shields), 
Vouchsafing me no word. 

In a subsequent scene Alexander is represented as 
showing, in a conversation with Hephestion, that he 
has not overlooked Parmenio’s mood. 

ALEXANDER: 
Mark you, Hephestion, 
They’re in one tale, Seleucus and the rest : 
Parmenio hates this march to Tyre and Egypt ; 
His mind grows leaner than the threaded sails 
Of yonder bark, so worn the wind goes through them ; 
He holds no thought that’s new. That man I count 
My danger chief. I play a desperate game; 
Need dauntless friends; with cavils and with doubts 
My soldiers’ hearts he freezes. 
HEPHESTION : 
Old Parmenio 
Is spleenful when he thinks; he’s best in action. 
ALEXANDER : 
I, who defer not easily to facts 
Which cross my purpose, see them when they’re plain; 
Those which confront me reason of themselves. 
Demosthenes, the wonder-working voice, 
In Athens roars against me. Lacedsemon 
Pushes her horn, dull Agis, at my sides: 
Strong-hearted Thebes remembers. In old time 
*Mid many kings sufficed but one Thirsites ; 
Therein, methinks, great Homer showed his wit; 
Those states are, each, Thirsites windier grown, 
The monarch sole among them I. If Persia 
Should join with those, and fire the world behind me, 
Advance were hard ; impossible retreat. 

We shall content ourselves with quoting but one 
other fragment of this rich, bold, and virile poem—a 
portion of the closing scene of Alexander’s life. 
ANTIGONUS (drawing near) : 

The soldiers will to see him. 
PTOLEMY: 
Let it be: 
’Tis now too late for aught to work him ill. 

LThe soldiers stream in, circling successively the royal pallet till 

the whole hall is thronged.] 
SELEUCUS: 
The soldiers’ friend! He hears their stifled moaning: 
His eye is following them—he fain would stretch 
Toward them his hand! 
Speak to him, Ptolemy! 
PTOLEMY : 
Sire, it is come! the king is king in death ; 
Speak the king’s ordinance. Who shall wear his crown? 
ALEXANDER : 
The worthiest head. 
PTOLEMY : 


[4 long silence.) 


Once more his lips are moving ! 
Perdiccas, you are keen of ear: bend low— 
Bend to his lips. 


EUMENEs : 
His fingers move; he slides 

The royal ring into Perdiccas’ hand. 
PTOLEMY : 

Hear you no words? 
PERDICCAS: 

I think he said “ Patroclus.”’ 
PTOLEMY: 

Once more ? 
PERDICCAS: 

He said, “ Achilles followed soon.” 
SELEUCUS: 

And died in saying it. 
PTOLEMY: 

The greatest spirit that ever trod this earth 

From earth has passed. He, swifter than the morn, 


’Tis past. He's gone. 
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O’er-rushed the globe. Expectant centuries 
Condensed themselves into a few brief years 

To work his will ; and all the buried ages 

Summed their old wealth, to enrich, for man’s behoof, 
With virtuous wisdom one Olympian mind 

Which, grappling ail things—needing not experience— 
Yet scorned no diligence, the weapons shaped, 

Itself, that hewed the way, nor left to others 

The pettiest of those cares that, small themselves, 
Are rivets which make whole the mail of greatness. 
The world hath had its conquerors: one alone 
Conquered for weal of them who bowed fieneath him, 
And in the vanquished found his firmest friends 

And passionatest mourners. 

The world hath had its kings: but one alone 

To whom a kingdom meant a radiant fabric, 

No tyrant’s dungeon-keep, no merchant's mart, 

But all-intelligential, so combining 

All interests, aspirations, efforts, aims, 

That man’s great mind, therein made one o’er earth, 
Might show all knowledge in its boundless glass, 

As the sea shows the sun. Rough Macedon, 

Boast; yet be just! This wonder’s nurse thou wert: 
A mightier was his mother. Earth, take back 

Thy chief of sons! Henceforth his tomb art thou. 


NOTES. 


Jules Verne’s Doctor Ox, And Other Stories, 
translated by George M. Towle, is published in their 
daintiest style by James R. Osgood & Co. 


We have to thank Mr. W. D. Avery, of the 
Treasury Department, for Nomenclature of Diseases, 
prepared for the use of the medical officers of the 
United States Marine Hospital Service, by Dr. John 
M. Woodworth, the supervising Surgeon. The work 
contains the classification and the English-Latin ter- 
minology of the provisional nomenclature adopted by 
the Royal College of Physicians, London. 


The American edition of the Fortnightly Review 
for July, edited by John Morley, has been issued by 
Henry Holt & Co. James C. Morison attempts to an- 
swer the question, “Isa Republic Possible in France?’ 
Upon the whole, he thinks not. Max Muller has a 
paper on “ Missionary Religions ;’”’ Lord Houghton dis- 
courses of Swinburne’s new poem of “ Bothwell;”’ 
Frederic Harrison reviews Lewes’s “ Problems of Life 
and Mind;’ and the editor talks strongly and fairly 
on “ Compromise.” 


We are'glad to mention that the Journal of 
Social Science, containing the transactions of the 
American Association, will be published with more 
regularity hereafter. It is hoped that it will appear 
at least semi-annually, and perhaps quarterly, so as to 
furnish in each year a volume of about 500 pages. It 
is to be published at the rate of one dollar for 200 
pages, however often it may appear, and subscriptions 
for the numbers at that rate may be sent cither to the 
publishers, Hurd & Houghton, of New York, or to the 
eflitor, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 5 Pemberton square, 
Boston. The sixth and last number has just reached us, 
and contains neatly printed copies of fourteen of the 
papers read at the New York meeting of the Associa- 
ciation in May. The next number will contain the 
remainder of the papers submitted at that meeting. 

G. W. Carleton & Co. have just published in very 
picturesque style what they justly describe as “‘a new 
nonsense book.’ Its title is, Rhymes of Nonsense, 
Truth and Fiction, by Prof. Chaucer Jones, W.H.B. 
With illustrations by Sir Michael Angelo Raphael 
Smith, C.G.B. Oneach page are two comic illustra- 
tions, and under each picture is an explanatory verse. 
Thus, under an etching which portrays a lady who has 
evidently long since outlived both her youth and her 
beauty, is this cruel stanza: 

“ There was a young woman named Hennie, 
Who found she had one tooth too many, 
So she had it pulled out, 
And wore it about 
For a charm, which was not one too many.”’ 
Upon the whole, the fun, both of the verses and of the 
pictures, is sufficiently broad and coarse, and in the 
case of the former the drollery in part comes from de- 
cidedly odd exploits in rhyming. For instance: 
“ A person named Sarah Ann Quackenbush, 
Arranged her hair with a biacking-brush ; 
She said ’twould incline 
To make her hair shine :— 
This original Sarah Ann Quackenbush.” 
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Business Department, 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Toe GornHamM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 
has always taken the first prize wherever 
exhibited in competition for purity, 
strength, and luster. It has no equal. 











Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt’'s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Geo. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


What Splendid Teeth! 


is the exclamation that a gerne a even, and 
nt set of teeth, elici 
Brush the gleaming ivory once a day with 
nt Sozodont, and thus render its charm 
impe! le. 


Ladies are Seasick 
crossing the English Channel, but no lady ever 
gets sick of Bagi Channel Shoes. They 
never have ragged soles. Ask your dealer for 
them, and buy no other. A dark line shows 
where the channel is cut. 


No Danger in its Use. 


Otherwise physicians of eminence who have 
given attention to the sub ect would not so 
strongly recommend the * Willcox & Gibbs”’ 
sewing machine in preference to any other in 
the world. 











Tuurston's [vorY PEARL TOOTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 


the teeth clean and = ir he gums 
healthy. Sold by Dru and 50 oy 
r bottle. Wells & ott, atl Gold 8t., N. Y. 
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THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


oF 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized im 1843. 


licy holder entitled to an equitable 
snare of, o e © yearly surplus. No stockholders. 


F. 


=. 416 cies of Life Insurance in force. 
pm a ‘came , 
It has paid $22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphone end other beneficiaries. $5,379,661.00 were 
so paid in the a and 
assets, securely invested, are. ..... ay 837 67 
Surplus over all pits iatiate<ainacaatea di 785 08 


3,727, 
— f all approved forms issued on sound 
By ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 


to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M,. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 
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RELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
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w.w. Brqgeron, General Agent for New , 7 


Newark. N. 
A. BF Tone General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
General Agent for Virginia, West 
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pee of Vamp, Maryland, Ken- 
y\ Interi ot Bie Carclines, 


ern and Western Ma York. “a 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 
Jomm A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
Long Island, and Staten Isiand. Address 


Tie e and fnaymocd. 132 Broadway, New York. 
Joan W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
ew Haven, 
FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Gounties of Dutchess, r, Orange, 
Putnam, ene. Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 


ware, Broom ie, Tt and Chemung, in 
New York, Yonkers 
Amos D. SMITH, 


» Be 
¥ 3d,’ General agent for Rhode 
ene. Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 


BYnos "SHERMAN, General Agent e Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


‘LE, General 7 for Maine and New 
shire, Portland 
F. W. ——, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
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CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Tested and used for 18 F mew with unparalleled 
success and usefulness. valuable and ——— 
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MUSIC, &e. 


Sones OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ The Song Queen,’ “* The Song King,” &c. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superimendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen coples by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per dozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATY, O. 
Wok SINGING CLASSES. 
THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
A book admirably fitted for the use of Singing 
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For Choirs and Conventions. 
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ter that cannot be ex: celled. — 
By H. R. PALMER of — assisted by 

O. EMERSON of Boston, 
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The LEADER oS pease of of Singing School 
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Hy ey ee aw tunes and thems, all by 
Price $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of {he above book mailed, post- 
paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
T1l Broadway, N. Y. 
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WINCHESTER’S 
Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


= justly famous chem end pooparatt ro 
perfectly to the system that HOSP a Horas 

and peat eyes element, he os PHORUE which 
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is a nourishing, st 
zing Chemical Food for fe t Brain, fg sate = 
tem Biood, and of inestimable value as an 


agent for the preservation, maintenance, and res- 
toration, of the health and strength, ana vigor of 


rain. 

Tats preparation of WINCHESTER’S ts the 
t perfect Tonic ever discovered, mane and 

permanently building up, invigorating and v 

he entire nervous = physical systems. 

ces $1 and §2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 


S0LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large ber of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica] sclence—as the 


SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD 











for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition — 

That wi vai space isee Strong } Bone and Muscle. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
LNGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BosTON, 
MASs., Sept. 24, 1874. 
Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of M hu- 








HE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0O., 


Will commence its forsy-anere year, September 
16th. Complete in all i — ee repara- 
tory, Collegiate, Normal, sic and Painting. 
French, German and | Greek without extra charge. 
88 Rev. D. SHEPARDSON, D. D. 


Addre 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridge- 
N. J.—First-class school for both soxes. 
Eoention delightful and healthy; climate mild. 
papding brick; heated by steam; ligh by gas; 
hot an cold water. Railroads an Cesenrages. 

p 2. Send for catalogue 
H. K. TRASK, Principal. 














setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 


JDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 
4 an ou . . 
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A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
In connection with Oy Pow Jersey State Normal 


Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, 
$200 a year. Total charges for Normal pupils, $154 
a year. For circular, with full particulars, apply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


The Preparatory Department o 
Columbian College opens 
Medical College opens Sete 
Law School opens Octobe 
For Catalogues, containin, full Se tteataite oe re- 
gard to terms and courses 0 py addre: 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 
Senta ‘ete. 
TACATION the “City of 
hols ” {tn the Suburbs. 
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e. Family 
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LADIE S. # Warre, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EWTON COLLEGIATE _INSTI- 
TUTE, Newton, Sussex Co.,N.J. A thorough 
home school. Non-sectarian. Young men fitted 
for business or for any college. A collegiate a 
riment for Ladies. Every branch, Lae | 
asic, French, German, Drawing and ae 
specialty. A spacious enlargement of boarding 
house, with modern improvements, will be reads 
for Indies in Sept. Direct access by railr 5 
Terms moderate. cone for catalogue. Term com- 
mences Sept. 8th. 8. 8. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
< Fee yy and the next term will begin 
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Prof. Oliver Stearns, D.D., or Prof. Young, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Om and i ENGINEERING at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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ILLS, A. M., Princi uth Wil- 
liamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. ~ Sout - 
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qARy, Philadelphia. MISS BONNEY and 
Miss DILLAYE will re-open their English and 
French Boarding and Day School (5th year) Sept. 


16, at 1615 Chestuat St. Particulars from Circulars. 


MELE TARDIVEL, 25 W. 46th St., 

reopens her French. English and Ger- 
man ae and ~ School for Young Ladies 
and Children, Sept. 17th. Superior Write 
Seven ladies and ton gentlemen are attached to 
the fnstitution. 


ME. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. Send for Circulars. 
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of $50 to r month. 
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C. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RS. FAITH C. HOSMER and MISS 
E. H. ROCKWELL’S Family and Day Ge School 
for Young gtdies, SPRINGFIELD, MAS3S., will re- 
open Sept. 16. 
For circulars, address as above. 


OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY 
STITUTE, Poughkeepsie, New York 
next school year begins on WEDNBSDAT. Le 
For Catalogue, with te’ a rere ares $: ‘aoa 
H. 8. J ETT, A.M 


{ AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A real b oa and thorough butt tuition. 
Ad Re SCOTT, 
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Hammonton, New Jersey. 





HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 

ass. The: ad Serm of Wheaton Female 
Seminary will o fom eal pt. 10th, 1874. This 
long-establish te atitetion healthfully and pleas- 
offers rare advantages to young 
@ thorough and liberal education. 
eneuspaseed by that of any school 
in New England. Riding lessons under a com- 
petent teacher, onreasonable terms. For 

apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. 
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The Circuit Court at Chicago has rendered a de- 
cision in the famous Whitehouse-Cheney case. If 
we read aright the telegraphic announcement of 
the opinion of Judge Williams, it is to the effect 
that the house of worship of Christ Church, in 
which Mr. Cheney preaches, is held by the trus- 
tees, not for the congregation exclusively, or for 
the Low Church party, but for the benefit of all 
who are attached to the worship of the Episcopal 
Church. On this point the decision confirms the 
claim of Bishop Whitehouse ; but the judge at the 
same time pronounces null and void the proceed- 
ings by which the Rev. (now Bishop) Cheney was 
deposed from the Episcopal ministry, the court 
trying him not having been constituted in con- 
formity with the canons of thechurch. The effeet 
of this decision is to leave Mr. Cheney still a min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, although 
he is actually a Bishop in the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. The work of deposing him has to be all 
done over again. It will, no doubt, be done effect- 
ually next time. 

ede 
’ The refusal of the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, to be a candidate for reélection to 
Congress is very much to be regretted, not only 
by his immediate constituents and by the people 
of the Old Commonwealth, but by the friends of 
good government in every part of the country. 
His qualifications for the public service are in no 
sense of a showy, demonstrative sort, but spring 
from his solid ability, his sturdy independence, his 
incorruptible integrity, his judicial experience, his 
ripe culture, and his appreciation of the perils to 
which the country is exposed. He consented to 
serve for only a single term, not without great re- 
luctance, and we presume that his experiences in 
Congress do not incline him to a change of his 
original purpose. So much has been said in dis- 
paragement of the present Congress, that it is only 
just to put on record the testimony of Judge Hoar 
as to its character and action. His words, ut- 
tered, no doubt, with equal sincerity and deliber- 
ation, are these : 
“Nor do I assent to the criticisms which with more flippancy 
than justice are so frequently made upon the representative 
body. The House which I have known consisted, in a great 
proportion, of new members; it had to deal with vast inter- 
ests ; with many questions upon which public opinion is much 
divided, and was too large for the rapid and easy dispatch of 
business. It has sometimes seemed to be timid, and to mis- 
take popular clamor for the settled convictions of the people. 
But I believe it, on the whole, to have been a thoroughly 
honest body, composed in the main of upright and able men, 
who sought the public welfare, were opposed to corrupt and 
mercenary schemes, and fairly represented their constituents, 
A great deal of faithful and unpretending labor was done 
during the session, in many branches of public business, (of 
which the revision of the laws of the United States is an ex- 
ample.) which attracts none of the attention given to mere 
political contests. Its efforts to promote economy, retrench- 
ment and reform, though perhaps a little indiscrimate, 
seemed to me to be sincere and productive of many good re- 
sults. But especially gratifying was the progress made in 
exposing and bringing to account the tribe of office-jobbers, 
contract-jobbers, informers, moiety-men, and plunderers of 
the Treasury, whose rule of conduct is briefly expressed in 
the phrase ‘to make politics pay.’ Their influence, and that 
of their promoters and allies, was obviously and steadily de- 
clining through the entire session ; and their prospects do not 
seem bright for the future. It has been a matter of common 
observation that in no recent Congress has the lobby had so 
little influence or success ; and I can recall no measure which 
was carried to which the suspicion of mercenary or improper 
support was attached.” 
We know that Judge Hoar would not have writ- 
ten these words if he had not believed them to be 
true; and certainly the opinion of so acute an ob- 
server is entitled to great weight, The press hag 
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done well to expose corruption not only in Con- 
gress but in other departments of the Govern- 
ment; but its denunciations have been so indis- 
criminate and extravagant as to make a false 
impression upon the public mind, and therefore 
the testimony of Judge Hoar is as encouraging as 
it is timely. Nothing is better calculated to ag- 
gravate all the evils of the time, and to obstruct 
the progress of reform, than indiscriminate de- 
nunciations which fill the minds of good people 
with general distrust and despair. The Govern- 
ment can be purified only under the stimulus of 
hope. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL BLUNDER. 


ERHAPS no man ever made a speech in 

which he hit a larger number of nails square- 
ly on the head than did President White in his 
recent discourse on a National University, address- 
ed to the Educational Association at Detroit. The 
subject of a National University is a very large 
one. It has many complexities. There are knot- 
ty arguments on both sides. We do not now at- 
tempt any summary, much less any adjustment, 
of them; but keeping to a single aspect of the 
case, we ask our readers to ponder a series of facts 
which seem to drive us to the conclusion that if 
America is ever to have a genuine University, it 
must be obtained through national, and not 
through sectarian, endowment and control. 

And, first of all, let it be made clear that our in- 
feriority to Europe in institutions for advanced 
education is not owing to the fact that our insti- 
tutions of that kind have not yet had time to 
grow to the highest excellence; for many of our 
colleges are older than the European institu- 
tions with which this comparison is made. We 
have more than six colleges that have existed 
longer than the University of Berlin; yet which 
one of them deserves to be mentioned in the same 
breath with that University—a University founded 
and brought up to its greatest efficiency, as Presi- 
dent White has mentioned, by a nation over- 
whelmed with national disaster, and with financial 
and military burdens? Moreover, nearly all the 
European schools of Technology, to which crowds 
of American students, and even professors, have to 
go every year for instruction that cannot be pro- 
cured on this side of the Atlantic, are of very re- 
cent formation. We have some excellent schools 
of mechanical and civil engineering; but not one 
which can take rank with those but lately es- 
tablished at Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, and Zurich. As 
to laboratories, we have nothing which can be 
placed by the side of several recently erected at 
Leipsic, Berlin, Heidelberg, and Munich. When 
we look at our museums of the mechanic arts, we 
find that all our collections put together would be 
contemptible when compared with those of the 
‘*Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers.” We have 
done something in Art collections bearing on the 
various industries ; but if we were to add together 
all that our American system has accumulated, 
and multiply the same by thousands, we should 
have nothing to approach the schools recently 
created by the English Government at South Ken- 
sington. And President White brings out the 
startling and disgraceful fact that even in that 
field which is nearest to us—the ripe investigation 
of American history—we have no full professor- 
ship anywhere in operation ; and that to hear the 
best lectures on the history of his own country, 
the American student has to go out of that coun- 
try, and sit at the feet of Laboulaye, at Paris; of 
Neumann, at Berlin; and of Kingsley, at Cam- 
bridge. And the point is that all these instances 
of our inferiority relate to institutions that have 
existed quite as long as those in Europe with 
which the comparison is made. So that lack of 
time is not the explanation. 

Neither is the explanation to be found in the 
lack of money. Who that but glances about him 
can plead our poverty in money as an excuse for 
our poverty in advanced educational appliances ? 
Upon this topic President White uttered some 
sentences that are witty as well as wise. ‘‘The 
traveler arriving in our great cities generally lands 
in a railway station costing more than all the 
university edifices of the State, and he sleeps in a 
hotel, in which is embarked more capital than in 
the entire university endowment for millions of 
people. He visits asylums for lunatics, idiots, 
deaf, dumb, and blind, nay, even for the pauper 
and the criminal, and he finds them palaces. He 
visits the college buildings for young men of sound 
mind and earnest purpose, the dearest treasures 
of the State, and he generally finds them vile bar- 
racks, He inspects those asylums for men and 
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finds them provided with most perfect systems of 
heating and ventilation. He visits the dormi- 
tories, recitation, and lecture rooms, where live 
and move the young men who are to make or mar 
the State, and he finds them with systems of heat- 
ing which vitiate the air and with no ventilation. 
And insufficient as is the intellectual training at 
most of these places, the physical training is much 
worse; for it tends to make the great body of 
students sickly, and weak, and morbid, rather 
than strong pioneers of good thought and sturdy 
bulwarks against political folly.” It is, therefore, 

the wildest farce upon a rational objection to 
allege that our inadequate provision for advanced 
education is owing to an inadequate supply of 
money. 

No, we have had time enough; we have had 
money enough ; but we have made an unwise use 
of both. Our folly has been in seattering our re- 
sources, and not concentrating them. In all En- 
gland there are but four universities; in all 
Prussia, only eight ; but in the United States there 
are three hundred and sixty. No people were ever 
more generous with the use of their money for 
the higher educational endowments than our peo- 
ple. Had this money been converged upon eight 
or ten universities, it would have given us univer- 
sities, indeed ; but frittered away among such a 
multitude, it has been wasted. For, while the 
main condition of primary education is diffusion 
of resources, the main condition of advanced edu- 
eation is concentration of resources. Violating 
this obvious law, what have we? Three hundred 
and sixty institutions bearing the grand name of 
college or university, and all of them cramped for 
money, and the most of them only gasping for life. 
With very few exceptions, the most of these 
pompous establishments are without anything ap- 
proaching complete faculties; without libraries 
giving any idea of the present condition of knowl- 
edge; without illustrative collections for study ; 
without laboratories for experiment ; with next to 
no apparatus and instruments. 

As the American people have never yet been set 
down as a race of fools, how has it happened that 
upon .this subject they have been so foolish ? 
President White's answer is terse, but incomplete. 
He lays the blame wholly upon the sects. ‘As 
sects multiplied, the so-called colleges and univer- 
sities multiplied.” No doubt, this is true so far 
as it goes. We will even concede that this is 
the principal reason to be assigned. But it is only 
just to say that there are other reasons, also. The 
ambitions and the rivalries of the sects have mul- 
tiplied colleges; so have the ambitions and rival- 
ries of localities; so have the ambitions and 
rivalries of rich individuals. 

But, however the fact of our great blunder is to 
be accounted for, there can be no doubt about the 
blunder. We have made it. We must stop mak- 
ing it. We have wasted our endowments by dis- 
persing them. We must save them by concentrat- 
ing them. The educational watchword for the near 
future is to be, a few universities perfectly endow- 
ed rather than many ill endowed. And asameans 
of inaugurating this wise method, President White 
argues that the nation should set the example by 
concentrating its appropriations upon a single, 
central, and vast university. 











DARK OMENS IN THE SOUTH. 


‘aa reports which have reached us of late 
from the South, of cruel indignities offered 
to teachers and missionaries among the Freedmen, 
and of violence at elections, are very discouraging ; 
but we believe that such facts are exceptional, and 
therefore not to be taken as an indication of the 
general state of opinion and feeling in the South- 
ern states. The majority of intelligent and orderly 
white people at the South cannot fail to see that 
an antagonism of races would be the most terrible 
evil that could befall that section of the country, 
and they should struggle with might and main to 
avert such acalamity. As a race the negroes are 
peaceably inclined, and although there are desper- 
ate characters among them, as there are among 
the whites, we believe that if they were treated 
with even a tolerable degree of justice and fair- 
ness by their white fellow-citizens, they would, as 
a body, make no serious treuble. The attempt, 
through White Leagues, to put them down, to 
deny or limit their rights as citizens, and reduce 
them to a form of vassalage only less onerous 
than slavery, tends directly to violence and blood- 
shed. So far as they furnish the provocation for 
such a course on the part of the whites, their con- 
duct deserves the severest censure; but the many 
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of the few. The attempt to array the two classes 
against each other in separate political parties is 
of evil omen, and should be frowned upon by 
good men on both sides. We know how strong 
are the prejudices of race at the South; but it is 
our faith that these prejudices will gradually die 
out under influences that are becoming every day 
more powerful. Perhaps the generation now 
upon the stage must wholly pass away before the 
new dispensation can have a fair trial; but we 
must believe that American civilization and Chris- 
tianity will eventually conquer all race antag- 
onisms, and bring the whites and blacks into 
friendly relations with each other. Their interests 
are one and the same, and the politicians who 
would excite them to hostility against each other 
are the enemies of both and conspirators against 
the peace and welfare of the country. 

We know there is great soreness of feeling on 
the part of many Southern people towards those 
of the North, and we acknowledge that the latter 
are not altogether free either from prejudice or 
blame in respect to Southern affairs. It would be 
strange, indeed, if good men at the North did not 
sometimes, through a misunderstanding of facts, 
do injustice to those whom they would fain be- 
friend. Great patience and forbearance are neces- 
sary on both sides ; with these all ill-feeling must 
gradually and surely pass away, and the two sec- 
tions of the country, so long estranged, be bound 
together by mutual interests, affections and hopes. 
One thing must be done as rapidly and as thor- 
oughly as possible—viz., the Freedmen must be 
instructed, that they may know how to make the 
ballot a blessing to themselves and others. In 
this work good men of both sections must unite, 
for in this way alone can it be carried forward to 
complete success, and the country saved from the 
corruption which ignorance is sure to engender. 








“GINX’S BABY.” 


AVING given place, in our department of 
‘Inquiring Friends,” to the paragraph com- 
plained of in the following letter, we hasten to give 
the needful correction by the person accused of 
plagiarism. 
The Editor of the Christian Union, New York: 

Sir: In your issue of July Ist, a correspondent says: “ Ten 
years ago I found an old almanac in which I read a short 
story or fable, I hardly know which to call it, entitled *Ginx’s 
Baby.’ The almanac has long since been destroyed, but the 
story left an indelible impression on my mind because of its 
truth and sadness. The book published under that name is 
merely an elaboration of the simple tale so familiar to me.” 

You very properly ask your correspondent for bis full ad- 
dress. Would it not have been better to get it before pub- 
lishing so serious an imputation on an author? 

The statement is either a lie or an hallucination. The name 
and story of *“ Ginx’s Baby” were so clearly evolved out of 
my own consciousness, that I cannot conceive there is even a 
shadow of truth in your correspondent’s assertion. The 
name was suggested, curlously enough, by a nickname given 
me in a London club and the birth of my son. The plot and 
the argument were suggested to me entirely by the events of 
two preceding years in England. 

Your correspondent’s cock-and-bull story proves him either 
to be a lunatic or a scoundrel. Yours, very faithfully, 

EDWARD JENKINS. 

REFORM CLUB, LONDON, July 28, 1874. 


It would, probably, have been better not to 
print an accusation of plagiarism brought by an 
anonymous writer. We did not endorse it, how- 
ever, and we are glad to be assured that it had no 
foundation in truth. Our correspondent should 
now either justify his charge or manfully retract 
it. If he does neither, he will show that he de- 
serves one or the other of the epithets which Mr. 
Jenkins has bestowed upon him. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A bronze medal in honor of Agassiz has been 
completed at the Philadelphia Mint. It is a little over 
one and three-quarter inches in diameter, having on its 
obverse side a finely-executed likeness of the great sci- 
entist, with his name attached, and upon the reverse 
side the motto: Terra Marique Ductor Indagatione 
Nature (leader in the close investigation of nature on 
land and in the sea), around a wreath of laurel, within 
which are dates of his birth and death, a student’s 
lamp burning, inverted torches, and crossed branches 
of cypress. 


—The work done during the present summer, 
by philanthropic associations and individuals, to save 
the lives of the children of the poor in this city, 
is worthy of universal approval. Time after time 
large numbers of sick and feeble children have 
been taken on board spacious steamers and landed 
in some quiet resort, where every attention has 
‘been paid to their wants. They have been sup- 
plied with pure air, wholesome food, healthful 
amusement, and, when necessary, careful nursing 
and medical attendance. It is hardly possible to ex- 
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aggerate the benefits likely to follow from this form of 
charity, and the citizens of New York should see to 
it that the work is not discontinued for lack of the 
necessary funds. But, after all, this is but a work of 
amelioration. What we need in New York are decent 
habitations for the laboring classes, in which they can 
live and breathe with some degree of comfort. 

—The political condition of France is such that 
no one can tell what a day may bring forth. The Re- 
publicans are a strong party, but not strong enough to 
beat all the monarchical factions. Murat Halstead, of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, says there isa revival of 
Imperiaiism among shopkeepers. ‘The windows ex- 
posing photographs for sale furnish evidence of this. 
The Imperial family is on exhibition in all of them. 
Very often we see in a row and in their order the four 
Napoleons. The widowed Empress has been photo- 
graphed contemplating a bust of her late lamented. 
The Prince Imperial is, I should think, photographed 
about once a month, for the benefit of his admirers. 
He has become a tall young man, wearing an air of 
serene satisfaction with himself. There is a popular 
picture representing the death-bed of Napoleon IIL, 
in which the Prince Imperial is seen in a faultless suit 
of black. MacMahon’s white moustache and puckered 
face, and his amiable wife, are very prominent in the 
windows. Thiers and Gambetta still have respectable 
representation, but do not appear so frequently. The 
shopkeepers want a strong government, and remem- 
ber dolefully the fleshpots of the Imperial Egypt.” 


—A paragraph is floating about in the news- 
papers, stating that the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation have been issuing as a Sunday-school book one 
of Mrs. Southworth’s Ledger stories, changing the title 
and adding an occasional religious garnish; and 
that many-initialed author has persuaded the Board, 
it is said, to acknowledge the fact in the latest edition. 
The story seems hardly credible, and yet it may, like 
many other strange things, be true. 


—The Christian Mirror (Portland, Me.,) in 
changing editors changes also its form from a folio to 
aquarto. Its size is very considerably increased, and 
its general arrangement much improved. The new 
editor enters upon his work in a way to inspire the 
hope that the Mirror in his hands will be a credit 
not only to Congregationalism, but to our common 
Christianity. He says it will be in thorough and lively 
sympathy with the reformatory movements of the day, 
and take part in carrying forward its readers in the 
line of sound and progressive religious thought, amid 
the manifold agitations of the times. This frankness 
will win the sympathy of the old constituents of the 
Mirror and gain the support of many others. We wish 
the new editor the success which we doubt not his ef- 
forts will deserve. 


—How true it is that things which some good 
men regard as unobjectionable, if not beautiful, will 
yet shock the feelings of others. It seems that on a 
certain occasion, Mr. Spurgeon, in passing the com- 
mubpion bread to a pedobaptist friend, who had com- 
muned with the same church before, but had come 
back again after having been for some time absent, 
said to him in a whisper, ‘*Glad to see you back.” <A 
remark like this, uttered in the warmth of a familiar 
Christian friendship, at such a moment, seems in exact 
accordance with the feelings and sentiments which 
the service of communion is fitted to inspire, and 
which we may suppose pervaded the minds of Jesus 
and his disciples as they sat familiarly together at the 
feast when the observance was instituted by the Mas- 
ter. But the Southern Churchman takes a wholly dif- 
ferent view of the case, and cbaracterizes Mr. Spur- 
geon’s whispered recognition of bis friend as a piece of 
“carelessness and irreverence.” It seems to us that the 
Churchman, in deference to what it calls a “solemn 
time,”’ forgets the very spirit of the sacred observance. 


—Bishop Cummins of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, who has been for some time past, if he is not 
now, at the Sanitarium at Clifton Springs, has been 
“interviewed” for the Auburn Bulletin. He spoke 
with great frankness of the plans and prospects of the 
new church, as well as of the points of difference be- 
tween it and the church from which he lately with- 
drew. He said: “‘ We are looking forward to the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
with a good deal of interest. While we do not expect 
they will discuss our action, there is reason to believe 
that the liberal, low-church element will assert itself, 
and seek to obtain some correction of the objection- 
able portions of the Prayer-book. I do not think they 
will accomplish anything, but they may do something 
toward hastening the conflict which we believe to be 
inevitable.”’ The Bishop said he should not remain 
idle a day after his health was sufficiently restored to 
enable him to resume his official labors. He had no 
doubt of the ultimate success of the movement. ‘‘We 
expect to consecrate several more bishops soon, one 
for Canada, where there is great interest in the move- 
ment. Then we hope to assume more active opera- 
tions, and respond to the calls from every side to 
organize churches. We have numerous applications 
from clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal and other 
denominations, who desire to join the. Reformed 
Church; but as yet we have not fields for them. In 
time I believe liberal churchmen, like the younger 
Tyng, and those of his class, will see that there is no 
hope of purifying the old Church of Ritualism and 
Romanvism, and will come with us. Of course great 
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efforts will be made to retain them, by amendments 
and modifying canons; but the trouble is too radical 
to be thus settled.” 


—Mr. G. W. Smalley, the Londoa correspondent 
of the Tribune, speaks in very high terms of the diplo- 
matic services of Mr. Jewell, our late Minister at St. 
Petersburg, who is now on his way home to assume the 
duties of Postmaster-General. He has been in St. 
Petersburg rather less than a year, and “in that short 
time,” says Mr. Smalley, “‘ he made himself personally 
liked and respected, which is something, and restored 
the dignity of the legation from the degradation—the 
word is not too strong—into which it had fallen in the 
hands of Gov. Orr; which is more.”’ His personal re- 
lations with the Emperor have been excellent. ‘ We 
were simply disgraced by such men as Orr, and by Mr. 
Cassius Clay before him. Gov. Jewell has done as 
much as could be done in a twelvemonth to,efface Orr’s 
memory. It cannot be too much to ask of the Govern- 
ment at Washington to send a sucessor to Gov. Jewell 
who shall continue the good impression he bas 
created.”” It seems a pity to recall a Minister so pop- 
ular and capable as Mr. Jewell, to put him into an of- 
fice at home for which many men already here are as 
well qualified as himself. 


—Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, brother of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, in writing the life of his great- 
great-grandfather, Lord Shelburne, Minister to George 
III., who settled the preliminaries of peace between En- 
gland and the United States at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, discovered a valuable package of auto- 
graph letters from the king to Lord Shelburne, relat- 
ing to our War of Independence, which he placed in 
the hands of Mr. Bancroft, the American historian, to 


be copied. This was a very generous and graceful act- 


on the part of Lord Fitzmaurice, for which every 
American citizen owes him thanks. 


—A correspondent, seeing in our columns an an- 
cient scrap, ‘* What it Cost to Boil a Friar,’ sends us 
the copy of a curious bill found among the ruins of 
Wentworth Abbey: 

“* Nov. Ist, 1605. 

“Rey. J. Macguire to J. Jones, joiner, for repairs to Roman 
Catholic Chapel : 

“For solidly repairing St. Joseph, 4d.; cleaning!and orna- 
menting the Holy Ghost, 6d. ; for repairing V. M.,and making 
a new child, 5s. 6d.; for making a new nose to the devil, one 
new born on his head, and glucing a piece to his tail, 6s. 6d. ; 
total, 12s. 10d. 

“Settled, J. Jones.” 

—The Philadelphia Christian Standard and 
Home Journal says: “The recent effort to exclude the 
Bible from the schools proceeded on the assumption, 
that we might have education with 1ts concomitants 
of morality and civilization without religion.” A 
great mistake. The real assumption is, not that edu- 
cation is complete without religion, but that religious 
education belongs to the churches, and secular educa- 
tion to the State. This difference of function is ob- 
vious aud vital ina republican government ; otherwise 
Church and State would be united. 


—Judge Scott, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
in a case recently brought before him, defined the re- 
sponsibility of liquor-sellers under the law of tbat 
State in terms which they will have no difficulty in 
comprehending: ‘*‘ He who deliberately sells that which 
he knows will inflame the passions, deprive the party 
of the control of his judgment, and render him for the 
time being incapable of exercising proper care for 
personal safety, or that of his property, must be pre- 
pared for the consequences that may follow.”’ The 
ease before the court was that of a widow who de- 
manded damages of a liquor-seller on account of the 
death of her husband, who, in a state of inebriety, 
went to bed on a railway track and was killed by a 
passing train. The jury gave her $2,000, and Judge 
Scott approved the verdict. 

—The Independent Congregational Society, of 
Florence, Mass., is organized on a basis like that of the 
Progressive Friends. Its members sign a declaration 
in these words: *“* Respecting in each other and in all 
the right of intellect and conscience to be free, and 
holding it to be the duty of everyone to keep his mind 
and heart at all times open to receive the truth and 
follow its guidance, we set up no theological condition 
of membership, and neither demand nor expect uni- 
formity of doctrinal belief, asking only unity of pur- 
pose to seek and accept the right and true, and an 
honest aim and effort to make these the rule of life; 
and, recognizing the brotherhood of the human race 
and the equality of human rights, we make no distinc- 
tion as to the conditions and rights of membership in 
this society on account of sex, or color, or nationality.” 
A flourishing Society is said to have grown up on this 
singular basis; a Society embracing persons of every 
variety of speculative opinion, and yet harmonious in 
efforts to reform and purify mankind. 


—The boys and girls of New York, and not a few 
“children of a larger growth,” are disconsolate over 
the removal of Barnum’s Hippodrome to Boston. But 
it will come back again ere long and open with fresh 
attractions. 

—Rev. Charles A. Lord has retired from the 
editorship of the Portland Christian Mirror after 
twenty-three years of faithful service. The readers 
of the paper will probably regret this announcement. 
but will be consoled by the expectation that Mr. Lord 
will still be a contributor to its columns. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. What is the meaning of Christ’s suffering and 
death—I mean the degree of suffering that was plainly 
beyond that which any other martyr has experienced ? 


GREAT nature is susceptible of greater pangs 
than a smaller nature. No doubt Christ’s suf- 
ferings were greater than those of the martyrs. The 
significance of these sufferings is greater than any man 
can tell. It was not what is believed by those who 
hold the low commercial view of the atonement. But 
in that death there was indeed an infinite atonement— 
a bringing of God and man together. Not surely an 
appeasing of God’s wrath, nor yet in any ordinary 
sense a satisfying of God’s justice. It was not God 
who needed to be softened, but man. It was not God’s 
justice that exacted measures so extreme, but man’s 
’ injustice. It is nevertheless true that Christ is the 
Saviour of the world on account of his sorrows and his 
death. So far as we can see, be could not have been 
the Deliverer of men upon any other terms. But not 
until the world’s history shall be read in the history of 
every individual soul can any man measure or weigh 
the full significance of the Divine Tragedy. 


| 2. As the “manhood” you speak of is rarely, if ever, 
attained in this life, what is to be our history after 
death? To think that we must go on fighting this mis- 
erable “ self” through ages to come is fearfully discour- 
aging to me, and I cannot understand the Scriptures 
as implying directly or indirectly that such is to be the 
case. ‘ 

The Scriptures reveal almost nothing about a future 
life. Christ uses the symbols current among the Jews 
in his time, such as “ Abraham’s bosom,” “sitting at 
meat in the kingdom of heaven,” and so on, as though 
he purposely meant to avoid throwing much light 
upon the other life. But one thing we may deduce 
from Christ’s answer to the Sadducees (Mark xii., 24, 25; 
Luke xx., 34-36) and from reason—namely, that those 
passions and appetites which have their seat in the 
physical senses will be laid aside with the flesh. What- 
ever development we make in heaven will probably 
be made in circumstances greatly more favorable than 
those of our present condition. 


8. What is the Saviour’s meaning in Matt. xvi. 18, 19, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give unto you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” ? 

We have before given our understanding of the for- 
mer part of this passage, and will not repeat it. What- 
ever interpretation you may place upon this authority 
of Peter’s, you will mark that there is no mention of 
successors. The name of Pius IX. is nowhere in the 
yond—not even by implication. The common inter- 

‘pretation makes this passage a prediction of the lead- 
ing part which Peter should take in opening the doors 
of the Christian church to the Jews first on the day of 
Pentecost, and to the Gentiles afterwards in the house 

‘of Cornelius. Certainly it promised him no infallibil- 
ity, and nothing to his successors; and they have 
evinced that nothing was bequeathed them by living 
not a whit better than other Christian men. 


t 4. Will you please inform me what were the names 
of the nine muses, and how they originated ? 

In Greek mythology, Calliope was the muse of epic 

_ poetry, Clio of history, Euterpe of lyric poetry, Mel- 
pomene of tragedy, Terpsichore of choral dance and 
song, Erato of love poetry, Polyhymnia of sacred 
poetry, Urania of astronomy, Thalia of comedy. 
How they originated we cannot tell. They were 
fabled to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
(Memory). 

5. Are all the questions answered in the Inquiring 
Friends genuine queries ? 

They are all genuine queries reaching us by letter. 
We never could have invented most of them, if we 
had tried. We get many more than are published, 
which, for various reasons, we cannot answer. 


' 6. What would you advise a‘young girl of nineteen 
to do for a livelihood? She has graduated at a col- 
lege, but does not care to teach. 

We cannot tell what her qualities may be. She 
might make a good dressmaker, and then again she 
might not. Many girls who graduate at college have 
not vonstructive ability enough to cuta polonaise or 
trim a bonnet. If she hasa penchant for medicine, let 
her become a doctor; if she is a Sarah Smiley, let 
her preach. No one can judge of her appetencies 
and aptitudes so well as herself. If we were to suggest 
a calling, she might not like it; and, if she did, the 
chances are that she will get married in a year or two. 
If she were twenty-nine, now. But nineteen! 


7. Do you know of any reliable Agency for book- 
keepers, etc., where a young man of six or eight years’ 
experience, etc, could get q situation ? 

We knew of no such agency. Better read the 
“wanted” advertisements in the daily papers, or ad- 
vertise yourself. We do not know of any boarding- 
house for men like the Business Women’s Home. 


8. MINOR QuERIEs.—1. The best antidote to red ants 
is powdered borax. 2. “Thoreau” is pronounced 
Tho-ro. George “Eliot” is pronounced El-liot. 3. We 

_sannot adyise @ youns man what college to enter ; but 





a young man of good parts cannot invest his money 
better than in a good education. 4. Don Quixote is 
pronounced in Spanish, Don Kee-ho-ty, with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. But it has become An- 
glicized. Jean Ingelow is pronounced Jeen In-je-lo. 
The last name is accented on the first syllable. 5. The 
office of chancellor in some colleges and universities 
exactly corresponds to that of president in others. But 
Chicago University has both offices, we believe. We do 
not know what distinction is made bet ween the two. 


Che Sundap-Sehool. 


The Sunday-school assembly at Chatauqua 
Lake, N. Y., which opened on the sixth inst., proved, 
according to all accounts, a decided success. Bishop 
Janes, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, John B. Gough, and 
others, made addresses on practical subjects connect- 
ed with the Sunday-school, and three or four thousand 
persons, mostly teachers and superintendents, were on 
the grounds to listen to them. A fuller notice of this 
interesting gathering we hope to give next week. 














A benevolent gentleman of Parkville, Mo., is 
convinced that the time has come to educate a corps 
of Sunday-school laborers, whose special work it shall 
be to plant schools in the newer parts of the country. 
His sincerity in the matter is abundantly shown in his 
offer to give property worth thirty thousand dollars to 
found an institution for such a purpose, limiting its 
field of operations to the States of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, and beyond. He 
would have its graduates go out and establish schools 
in these States, introduce lesson notes, maps, and aids 
for beginners, select the best native talent for superin- 
tendents and teachers, direct them in their work, and 
get the people interested in the schools, Whether such 
an institution is really called for may be questioned, in 
view of the number of persons already competent to 
do Sunday-school missionary work, but the proposal is 
only one of many indications showing the increasing 
interest taken in this cause on all sides. 


“Tf you want to make a Sunday-school, go to 
Greasy Creek. Thar is a school-house, and thar is 
some young fellers, eighteen and twenty years old, 
that was nivir in a Sunday-school, and some old uns 
that spends Sundays in hoss-racin’ and sich. And thar 
is Hominy Creek—I know you can git up a Sunday- 
school thar, for I heern a man say t’other day that the 
brats was all runnin’ roun’ Sundays.” So the mission- 
ary went to Greasy and then to Hominy, where his 
meeting was held in a “ black-jack-pole”’ school-house ; 
and in both places was successful in organizing very 
prosperous Sunday-schools. ‘ And the wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them.” 


October 25th and 26th are the days fixed upon 
this year by the London Union for universal prayer 
for Sunday-schools. This anniversary has been ob- 
served in England for several years and is annually 
becoming more generally observed throughout Chris- 
tendom. The topics for intercession include prayer 
by teachers for God’s blessing on their labors; prayer 
by parents for their children; special prayer-meetings 
for the Sunday-school, and appropriate addresses in 
the churches and schools. 


In teaching, ask questions that can be answered 
by a child; but do not ask one that carries its own an- 
swer in it. For instance, adds Mr. Matthews, who 
writes upon this point in the National Sunday-school 
Teacher, some teachers poke questions at their schol- 
ars and receive replies after this sort: “‘Johnnie, you 
know you are a sinner, don’t you?” ‘ Yes, sir,’’ says 
poor Johnnie, who doesn’t mean a word of it. “ You 
think you ought to repent, don’t you?” “ Yes, ma’am,” 
says Johnnie. Repent of what? ‘ Moses was put into 
the basket, wasn’t he?’ ‘ Yes, sir.”” “The basket was 
put into Moses, wasn’t it?” ‘ Yes, sir,” says heedless 
Johnnie; for he says in his heart: “If my little ‘ yes, 
sir,’ pleases him, why shouldn’t I say it?’ This, it 
must be admitted, is not an uncommon way of getting 
through a Sunday-school lesson, and a more fruitless 
one could not be invented. 


Rev, T. C. Trowbridge, who is in this country 
raising funds for the native Christian college at Ain- 
tab, in Central Turkey, again reminds the Sunday- 
schools of America, that five blocks of hewn stone for 
the new institution cost one dollar, and that fifteen 
thousand of these dollars are needed to complete it. 
Will not the children put up this first building? he 
asks. If each scholar should pay for one block (twenty 
cents,) the work would soon be done. 


Nothing is more certain than that those who 
would teach must of necessity learn. Self-cultivation 
is involved, by a natural law, in the cultivation of 
others. And this never was so true as it is now in the 
Sunday-sehool. Of all instructors, they are the least 
liable to be content with iteration and common-places. 
Even if they had a lazy inclination to do so, they can- 
not; the requirements for constant variety are now 
so large, and they must be met. The greatest intel- 
lects, the noblest piety of the Church, prepare the 
lessons and dictate the routine; there yan be po shirk- 





ing, no slovenliness, no lagging the lazy and incom- 
petent teachers will inevitable drop out of the line, 
and their place be filled by brighter, warmer spirits; 
so that, as a general rule, the teachers in the Sunday- 
school eventually become the picked men and women 
of any church. This picture of the model teacher, as 
drawn by Mrs. Barr, in the Sunday-schvol Times, will 
be recognized as the true ideal, not fully recognized in 
every case as yet. 





Visitors to the Sunday-school deserve a hearty 
welcome, but to call upon them to take some of the 
teacherless classes is a custom that might better be 
discarded; for it compels the superintendent to con- 
fess tacitly that his own teachers are not to be de- 
pended upon always. Many visitors, in addition, wish 
to note the method of conducting the school, and 
would doubtless prefer to be spectators simply while 
at the same time they are unwilling to refuse to teach. 








Selections. 


RECOVERY. 
OW is it—for ’tis surely so— 
When, after days of grief and pain, 

With languid limbs, and eager heart, 

We tread Thy lovely world again : 
When prostrate ’neath th’ ancestral trees 

On grass-green walk of garden fair, 
We taste a blessedness and peace 

That in “ wild health ’’ was never there ; 
That never tuned our hearts to sing 

More than the notes of fav’rite song, 
Or passing rapture stifled quick 

Our ruder, earthlier thoughts among ? 
What is this transcendental joy, 

The stricken frame is trembling through, 
Till tears have wet the pallid cheek, ; 

Like the first fall of evening dew, 
When on the convalescent world 

With love reviving touch it cheers, 
So we have made ourselves rejoice 

Less by our laughter than our tears? 
What is it but the touch divine 

Our feeble flesh can scarce endure ; 
The sacramental grace of life, 

Too rich for souls so weak and poor: 
The glorious signs of nature’s God 

In nature’s lineaments serene, 
The creatures showing forth the love 

Of God beloved and unseen— 
Foreshadowing of the ecstasy ? 

If tears shall then our joy express, 
When, life’s long day of sickness, o'er} 

We have no words our God to bless, 
When in that garden’s shadowy groves 

We bask beneath the Saviour’s smile, 
Earth’s pain one moment past and o’er : 

Shall Te Deums then our hours beguile ? 
The first strange hours when, wond’ring, we 

For very love would fain be still, 
Nor yet could trust our dazzled eyes 

With vision of that Face to fill! 








THE SPIRITUAL USES OF ART. 


8 it not well worth while, think you, to build in 
all our homes an altar to the beautiful, and to 
serve it with a tender assiduity from day to day? 
Shall we talk of uses, and forget the spiritual uses of 
such joys as art can quicken? Are there not many 
other things that we can better afford to live without 
than without music and pictures and poetry and such 
high things as these? Are we wise to let the butcher 
and the grocer and the tailor and the milliner have al- 
ways the first chance at our resources, and give only 
what is left after their raiding to the painter and mu- 
sician? Are we wise to spend so much money upon 
merely pretty things—things merely ornamental, 
things which really interfere with use, as beauty never 
should—when we might spend the same money for 
something really beautiful, something that would bea 
perpetual friend and monitor? It is well for us that 
the most beautiful things of all are so free to all; that 
** There is no price set on the lavish summer, 

And June may be had by the poorest comer.” eh 

But the love of art reacts upon the love of Nature, 
and our books and pictures are gateways which invite 
us to the boundless hospitality of the seaorsky. And 
the best of all the beauty man has made has, also, it 
would seem, the lowest market value. There is a story 
of “the man who stole a meeting-house ;” but if aman 
could steal the Cathedral of Strasbourg, or Milan, and 
have it all to himself, it would be a lesser value than 
the copy of Shakespeare which he could buy for a few 
dollars. But this market price is superficial and mis- 
leading. Wecan buy Shakespeare’s Works for a few 
dollars—aye, as low as fifty cents; but to enter into 
Shakespeare’s secret—that is another matter. That 
costs more, a good deal more, than “ the “Works,” 
though they were in the first folio edition, and ware 
bound like those old Missals that were heavy with the 
weight of good and precious stones, as well as with 
their spiritual contents, That costs time and study and 
patience, and most long and loving fellowship. 

The love of beauty, the feeling about art that marks 
the present age, is very feeble in comparison with this 
love and feeling as it existed in the age of Pericles, 
when the people sat in their great, roofless amphithea- 
ter from sunrise till sunset, witnessing dramatic repre- 
sentations; when a hundred years produced three 
buudred dramatic poets, who produced ucarly four 
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thousand plays; when the inhabitants of Athens were 
outnumbered by the statues of their gods and heroes. 


Then the love of art was neither a convention nor an 


affectation. Now it is very often both of these; and 
so the way is barred where otherwise a true love of 
the beautiful might enter—for no true thing can enter 
into communion with a lie; and all affectation is an 
acting, living lie. There are people who really enjoy 
music and pictures; there are people who try to be- 
cause their wives do or their husbands; and there are 
people who pretend to because it is respectable and 
fashionable to do so. This is to grieve the Holy Spirit. 
It is hardly to be expected yet that there should be a 
highly-developed art sentiment in America. We have 
been too busy taming the continent, establishing a 
government, fighting with slavery. But already there 
appears to be another day on the horizon. Let every 
man who would enjoy its brightness put all pretence 
and falsehood underneath his feet. Let him admire 
those things which seem beautiful to him; but let him 
do no violence to his own sentiments, however they 
may contradict the talk of books and connoisseurs. 
His very inability to jump with the received opinions 
about art may be the sign that God has some better 
things in store for us than we have ever yet achieved. 

| If only America could cry out to God for beauty, as 
now she cries to him for wealth; if only Pluto would 
abdicate, and Apollo would ascend his throne, things 
would be very different from what they are. But we 
bave much to learn between that time and now. One 
may fill his house with pictures by great artists, and 
have less enjoyment of beauty than the child whose 
colored picture-books demand the tribute of his un- 
affected admiration. ‘Verily, I say unto you, unless 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
can in nowise enter the kingdom of” the beautiful. 
If there is any future for this kingdom in America its 
promise must be looked for, not in the vulgar patron- 
age of the devotees of fashion, but in the honest aspi- 
rations of the whole community. 

In short, we must be a great people before we can 
produce a beauty that shall have enduring grace and 
power. There must be a deeper faith, a holier life, 
among us. Now, everything is transitional. The pop- 
ular theology, though shorn of all its former dignity 
and glory, still lags superfluous on the stage. Its 
speech, that was so strong and epical, grows maudlin 
and inane. Meanwhile, behind the tottering scenes 
are heard the sounds of preparation for an ampler 
demonstration, and, now and then, a voice that shall 
enliven with its rounded utterance this “ passion play ” 
which is to be a spectacle for men and angels. To- 
day, the great majority are in a state of doubt or half- 
belief. From such a state can come no glorious 
achievement. The great ages always have been, and 
always must be, ages of faith. But the faith of the 
future cannot be the faith of the past, resuscitated by 
the help of tepid baths of sentiment, or apostolical 
manipulation. It must be a new faith in God, in man, 
in the life which now is, in character, in labor and sin- 
cerity. And when this faith arrives, and is the order 
of the day, there will be a corresponding art, the form 
of which no man can prophesy. 

Till then, and always, the supreme beauty is that of 
the sincere and loving soul. Where this is present, it 
will light up any face, behind which it resides, with a 
bewitching splendor. It could make the puffy face of 
Socrates appear to the young men of Athens more 
beautiful than their carved Apollos, or their living 
Theodotas. It could make Sydney’s face, for all its 
want of comeliness, the resting-place of the Eternal. 
This is the perfection of beauty, and God shines out of 
it forever. ‘‘ Fear God,” says Emerson, “‘and where 
you go men shall think they walk in hallowed cathe- 
drals.”’ 

“ Largess, from seven-fold heavens, I pray descend 
On all who toil for beauty! Never feet 
Grow weary that have done her bidding sweet 
About the careless world! For she is friend 
And darling of the universe ; and day by day 
She comes and goes, but never dies, 
So precious is she in the eternal eyes. 
Oh, dost thou scorn her seeing, what fine way 
She doth avenge! For heaven, because of her, 
Shall one day find thee fitter. How old hours 
Of star-wrapt night about thy heart had curled— 
And thou hadst felt the morning’s golden stir, 
And the appealing loveliness of flowers, 
Yea, all the living beauty of the world.” 

—John W. Chadwick, in the Index. 


THE GIFT OF READINESS. 


F all the intellectual gifts bestowed on man, 

the most tatoxicating is readiness—the power of 
calling all the resources of the mind into simultaneous 
action at a moment’s notice. Nothing strikes the un- 
ready as so miraculous as this promptitude in others; 
nothing impresses him with so dull and envious a sense 
of contrast in his own person. To want readiness is to 
be laid on the shelf, to creep where others fly, to fall 
into permanent discouragement. To be ready is to 
have the mind’s intellectual property put out at 50 or 
100 per cent.; to be unready at the moment of trial is 
to be dimly conscious of faculties tied up somewhere 
in a napkin. What an engine—we are speaking of “‘ the 
commerce of mankind’’—is a memory ready with its 
Stores at the first question, words that come at your 
call, thoughts that follow in unbroken sequence, reason 
quick at retort! The thoughts we may feel not above 
our level; the words we could arrange in as harmoni- 
ous order; the memory, only give it time, does not fail 
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us; the repartee is all the occasion called for, if only it 
had not suggested itself too late, thus changing its na- 
ture from a triumph into a regret. It is such compar- 
isons, the painful recollection of panic and disaster, the 
speech that would not be spoken, the reply that dis- 
solved into incoherence, the action that belied our 
intention, or, it may be, experience in a humbler field, 
that gives to readiness such a charm and value. The 
ready man does seem such a clever fellow! The poet’s 
readiness does not avail him for such practical uses, 
and does not contribute to his fame or success at all in 
the same degree. It is the result—the thought, the 
wit, the sense—not the speed of performance, which 
determines the worth of his efforts. But we delight in 
an extempore effusion because of the prestige of read- 
iness called into play in busy life; at least this adds to 
the pleasure. The poet’s best verses are the greatest, 
least imitable wonder about him; but we are apt to 
be most surprised when he shows his powers under 
immediate command; and good lines, struck off ata 
heat, do give us a vivid insight into the vivacity and 
energy of the poetical temperament, prompt in its ac- 
tion, ready at a call, and gayly willing to display its 
mechanical facilities. There is a specimen of Dryden's 
fluency in extempore verse, communicated and au- 
thenticated by Malone, which shows that foresight and 
composite action which a strong imagination seems to 
possess, uttering what it has prepared, and composing 
what is to follow, at one and the same time—a habit 
or faculty observed in Sir Walter Scott by his amanu- 
enses. This double action must belong to all rapid 
complex expression ; but the difficulty is enhanced and 
the feat magnified in proportion when rhythm and 
rhyme are added to the other requirements.—Black- 
wood. 





INDIAN WronGs.—Over one-half of our vast 
territory once belonged to the Chippewas. It was an 
Indian paradise. Its lakes and rivers were filled with 
fish, and each autumn brought the wild rice, God’s 
manna, for the red man. The forest and prairie were 
full of game, and gaunt famine never came to the 
hunter’s wigwam. We bought it all for a few cents an 
acre. Wemade pledges of everything a Christian peo- 
ple can do for a heathen people. I will not speak of 
the way human cupidity was enriched by the treaty. 
We did not keep our faith. Our politicians made the 
agencies the reward of political favorites. We not 
only permitted dishonesty and fraud—the fire-water 
flowed like a stream of death into their country, their 
wives and daughters were corrupted, and the heathen 
were dragged to a depth of degradation their fathers 
never kiew. Worse than this, while we permitted 
every evil to destroy them, we left them wholly with- 
out law. No white man has ever been punished for 
the robbery, seduction, or murder of an Indian. We 
have never attempted to give them law to protect the 
innocent, or punish the guilty. They have killed each 
other on the streets of our cities and villages—no ques- 
tions were asked. We have never attempted to re- 
dress their wrongs.—Bishop of Minnesota. 


CULTIVATION OF THE ASSTHETIC QUALITY—The 
man who is all morality and intellect, although he 
may be good and even great, is, after all, only half a 
man. There is beauty in the moral world and in the 
intellectual world; but there is also a beauty which is 
neither moral nor intellectual—the beauty of the 
world of art. There are men who are devoid of the 
power of seeing, as there are men who are born deaf 
and blind, and the loss of those, as of these, is simply 
infinite. There are others in whom it is an overpower- 
ing passion; happy men, born with the productive, or, 
at lowest, the appreciative,.genius of the artist. But, 
in the mass of mankind, the esthetic faculty, like the 
reasoning power and the moral sense, needs to be 
roused, directed, and cultivated; and I know not why 
the development of that side of his nature through 
which man has access to a perennial spring of ennobling 
pleasure should be omitted from any comprehensive 
scheme of university education. All universities re- 
cognize literature in the sense of the old rhetoric art 
which is art incarnate in words. Some, to their credit, 
recognize art in its narrower sense, to a certain extent, 
and confer degrees for proficiency in some of its 
branches. It there are doctors of music, why should 
there be no masters of painting, of sculpture, of archi- 
tecture? I should like to see professors of the fine arts 
in every university ; and instruction ia some branches 
of their work made a part of the arts curriculum.— 
Hucley. 


THE DUKE AND THE SNoB.—The duke was in 
church when a collection was announced for some 
charitable object. The plate began to go round, and 
the duke carefully took out a florin, which he laid on 
the pew before him ready for transfer to the plate. 
Beside him sat a little snob, who, noticing the action, 
imitated it by ostentatiously laying a sovereign along- 
side the ducal florin. This was too much for his grace, 
who pulled out another florin, which he laid by the 
side of the first. The little snob followed suit by lay- 
ing another sovereign beside the first. His grace quiet- 
ly added a third florin, which was capped by a third 
sovereign on the part of the little snob. Out came the 
fourth to swell the duke’s donation, then the little 
snob triumphantly laid three sovereigns at once upon 
the board. The duke, not to be beaten, produced three 
florins. Just at this moment the plate arrived. The 
little snob took up his handful of sovereigns and osten- 
tatiously rattled them into the plate, then turning de- 





flantly toward his rival, as if to say; “I think that 
takes the shine out of you.” Fancy his chagrin when 
the duke, with a grim smile, put one florin on the plate 
and quietly swept the remaining six back into his 
pocket. His grace used to chuckle when he told that 
story. 





MINISTERING.—Pure religion and undefiled is 
“ministering ;’’ not the other thing—“ being ministered 
unto.” It is handing over the morning paper to 
another for first perusal. Itis vacating a pleasant seat 
by the fire for one who comes in chilled. It is giving 
up the most restful arm-chair or sofa-corner for one 
who is weary. It is “ moving up” in the pew to let the 
new comer sit down by the entrance. It is rising from 
your place to darken the blind when the sun’s rays 
stream in too brightly upon some face in the circle. It 
is giving your own comfort and convenience every 
time for the comfort and convenience of another. 
This is at once true courtesy and real Christianity. If 
we mean to copy the spirit of the Master we must be 
ready in every relation of life, and at every hour of 
the day, to give up being waited upon, and to practice 
this self-sacrificing, beneficent, and “ministering” 
graciousness of spirit and conduct.—Rev. A. L. Stone, 
D.D. 








Cruths and Crifles. 


—Forward and Loquacious Youth.—“ By Jove, 
you know, upon my word, now—if I were to see a 
ghost, you know, I should be a chattering idiot the 
rest of my life.’’ Ingenuous Maiden (dreamily).— 
“ Have you seen a ghost ?””—Punch. 


—A well-known Methodist divine says that there 
is “the closest mingling of grace and worldliness, of 
holiness and land speculation ever known in this re- 
gion,” on the Methodist camp-ground at Old Orchard 
Beach. 

—Says the Arizona Miner: “It is a beautiful 
sight to attend an Arizona wedding. The bride in 
white—the happy groom—the solemn minister—the 
smiling parents—and from twenty-five to forty shot- 
guns standing against the wall ready for use, make up 
a panorama not soon forgotten.”’ 


—A distinguished gentleman, whose nose and 
chin were both very long, and who had lost his teeth. 
whereby the nose and chin were brought very near 
together, was told, “‘I am afraid your nose and chin 
will fight ere long; they approach one another very 
menacingly.” “Iam afraid of it myself,” replied the 
gentleman, “for a great many words have passed be- 
tween them already.” 


—A Methodist parson, called to preach at an 
out-of-the-way town in California, was informed, be- 
fore entering the pulpit, that he must be careful, as 
many of the assembled congregation were “ roughs,”’ 
and would not hesitate to disturb him if his remarks 
didn’t suit. The holy man made no reply, but having 
reached the desk he took from his pockets two re- 
volvers, and placing one on each side of the Bible gave 
a sharp glance around the house, and said: “ Let us 
pray.” A more orderly service was never conducted, 


—The last instance that has come to our knowl- 
edge in which enterprise and self-possession were ad- 
mirably mingled occurred at the recent execution of 
a criminal in Washington Territory. Just as he was 
about to be swung off, and after he had remarked to 
the sheriff that he had nothing further to say, a real 
estate agent, whose office was in his hat, forced him- 
self to the front and up the steps of the scaffold, and 
jointly addressing the criminal and the sheriff, said, 
“If the gentleman who occupies the platform will 
kindly yield for a few minutes, I would like to make a 
few remarks upon the cheap homestead lots at Dob- 
son’s Hole, I am now offering for sale.’’ The polite re- 
quest was assented to, and after a brief summary of 
the advantages presented by the locality, the sheriff 
resumed his duties, pulled the cap over the “ gentle- 
man’s” countenance, and permitted him to drop.— 
Harper's, for July. 

—A clergyman, advocating corporal punishment 
for children, said, “‘ The child, when once started in a 
course of evil conduct, is like a locomotive on the 
wrong track—it takes the switch to get it off.” 


—A handsome lady entered a drygoods house 
and inquired for a ‘“‘bow.’’ The polite clerk threw 
himself back, and remarked that he was at her ser- 
vice. ‘Yes, but I want a buff, not a green one,”’ was 
the reply. The young man went on measuring goods 
immediately. 


—In the parish church of Fettercairn, a custom 
existed, and, indeed, still lingers in some parts of the 
country, of the precentor, on communion Sabbaths, 
reading out each single line of the psalm, or para- 
phrase, before it was sung by the congregation. On 
one communion Sunday the precentor observed the 
noble family of Eglantine approaching the tables, and 
likely to be kept out by those who pressed in before 
them. Being very zealous for their accommodation, 
he called out to an individual whom he considered to 
be the principal obstacle in clearing the passage, 
“Come back, Jock, and let in the noble family of 
Eglantine,” and then turning to his psalm book he 
took up his duty, and went on to read the line, “ Nor 
stand in sinners’ way.” 
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HOME. 


The Congregational Church at Saratoga has a 
piece of property, centrally located, worth about 
ninety thousand dollars, and encumbered with a debt 
of about forty thousand. It hopes to be free from 
this incubus in time, from present rents and profits. 











No bequest to any church or religious institu- 
tion can be valid in Ohio hereafter unless the will has 
been made one year before the death of the testator. 
This enactmen®, lately passed, is based on the ground 
of self-protection; the tendency on a dying bed, espe- 
cially on the part of those who have done little for 
benevolent objects during their life time, being to 
make large gifts to such objects as do not help to bear 
the burdens of the State. 


Rev. Matteo Prochet appeals to the American 
Presbyterians again to come to the aid of the Walden- 
siam churches, which are now holding out manfully in 
Italy. ‘*We do not ask help,” he writes, ‘to build 
our houses or to sustain our congregations in the val- 
ley inhabited by the Waldensians; but we say to our 
brethren, The Lord is giving the land into our hands, 
will you vot come up and help us? If your church 
were a poor one, I should never even think of apply- 
ing to you. But I am fully convinced that were you 
to grant us $5,000 or $6,000 per annum, that would not 
take a potato off the table of a single member of your 
great church.” 


Bishop Whitehouse of Illinois died at Chicago 
on Monday, the 10th, having reached the age of 71. 
He had but just returned from a laborious pastoral 
tour through the neighboring diocese of Wisconsin, 
where in twenty-one days he preached forty sermons. 
He was stricken with paralysis on Saturday, and only 
rallied sufficiently the next day to recognize his family 
and receive the communion. Bishop Whitehouse was 
born in New York, graduated at Columbia College in 
that city in 1821, aad was successively rector of St. 
Luke’s, Rochester, and St. Thomas’s, New York. He 
was elevated to the episcopate in 1854. The deceased 
will be remembered as the Bishop connected with the 
Cheney controversy and deposition in Chicago. 


That heavy debt hanging over the American 
Board is lifted in part, but it will be seen that there is 
much to do yet before it is free. According to the 
Congregationalist the Board’s receipts for the Old 
Work in July were $50,209, though the legacies were 
only $2,187; for the New Work (in nominally Christian 
lands) they were $4,085. This result is gratifying, as 
the total is more than double that of July, 1873, which 
was $27,129. The debt of the Board on the Ist of 
August was $69,746. The amount to be received, if the 
financial year is to close without a deficit (September 
Ast) is about $120,000. This sum will seem very large to 
many; but if the people have ‘‘a mind to work,” it 
can be secured without difficulty. A gentleman in 
New Hampshire sent $2,500 to the Treasurer a few 
Gays ago. Others are devising liberal things. 


An Illinois pastor congratulates the Congrega- 
tional churches of that State as the first ones west of 
New York to assume the support of its Home Mis- 
sions, with a surplus of nearly a thousand dollars for 
the treasury of the parent society. This result, so 
grandly achieved, he says, during the past year, shows 
what may be accomplished when the people set out to 
do a certain work. The missionaries and missionary 
churches have done particularly well, reducing their 
expenses and enlarging their contributions, at consid- 
erable sacrifice, to help bring about the result stated. 
The appropriations for the year, to fifty missionaries 
in Dlinois, ministering to fifty-nine churches and at 
twenty-two out-stations, have been $8,743, or an aver- 
age of about $175 to each missionary. The expenses 
of the two superintendents has been $3,383. 


Though the Presbyterian Church, South, does 
not grow rapidly, it is not by any means in an un- 
promising condition. Last year it gained one Synod— 
the Old School Synod of Missouri and its seven Pres- 
byteries. It has 118 ministers and 179 churches, large- 
ly from the union of the Synod of Missouri. The 
whole number of ministers is 1,059, but it counts its 
licentiates in this number. The additions to the 
churches on profession of faith exceeded the additions 
of last year by 1,760 persons. The contributions from 
the churches were slightly diminished, but they amount 
this year to $1,111,461. Now, observes the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian, if the Northern and Southern Presbyte- 
rian Churches were again one, there would bean array 
of 5,663 ministers, or, counting in our licentiates, 5,962; 
of churches, 6,710; and of church members, 601,610—a 
great company of believers and of workers for Christ. 


Upon the point how far a church may tolerate 
a departure on the part of its pastor from its ex- 
pressed creeds and doctrines, the Reformed Church is 
very explicit. Every one of her ministers, states the 
Intelligencer, is bound by his subscription to the ar- 
ticles of faith not to teach any contrary doctrine; and 
& he should experience a charge of views he must 


not proclaim it, but must make it known to the 
constituted authorities of the church. If, after this, 
he remains of the same opinion, he is equally bound 
not to make it public while he continues to be a 
minister in this church. He may leave it when he 
pleases for conscience’ sake and go where he can exer- 
cise his Christian liberty. But he may not preach 
heresy and distract and divide the church which has 
called him to proclaim its own system of doctrine. If 
he does this, he is liable to trial and penalty upon con- 
viction for proclaiming false doctrine, and for dis- 
turbing the peace of the church, and for violation of 
his covenant with it. 


Rutherford College, N. C., would seem to be 
about as undenominational an institution as can be 
found in the land, if we may judge from the contents 
of a printed letter written from that point. Its aim, 
we are told, is to carry its pupils through a regular 
high grade curriculum, and at the same time to im- 
press all with the great doctrines of Christian union. 
If, however, students enter who have the ministry of 
any particular denomination in view, the professors 
lose sight of their own peculiar church tenets and in- 
struct these applicants in the doctrinés of their own 
church. “It is no uncommon thing to seea class of 
young ministers of different denominations, all recit- 
ing divinity together to the same professor, in such a 
spirit of Christian unity as is not often witnessed. It 
is here that Christian scholars have it in their power 
while occupying the Professor’s chair to calmly con- 
sider the true import of terms, and to unite more 
closely in the bonds of Christian fellowship those 
whom God has called to preach the Gospel.” 


Oberlin Theological Seminary graduates a small 
class this year—only eight—but one of more than ordi- 
nary promise. Among the young preachers is a Turk, 
who goes back to minister among his own people. The 
regular annual meeting of the Institute, which includes 
the alumni of the Seminary and other ministers, ap- 
pears to have been of special interest in view of the 
subjects ‘discussed. Rev. James Brand presented a 
paper on the obligation of the churches to support 
theological students, and emphasized the points that 
no church should be so narrow as to withhold and no 
student too proud to receive aid, as all are working for 
the common Lord. Prof. Daniels, of Olivet College, 
discussed the organic union of evangelical denomina- 
tions, and took the opportunity to protest against 
small villages having three or four different churches 
when they need and can support only one. Church 
taxation was taken up by Rev. C. E. Fisher and Presi- 
dent Fairchild, both of whom took the old ground 
against such taxation. Rev. 8. H. Lee, President Fin- 
ney, and others overhauled Dr. Bushnell’s *‘ Forgive- 
ness and Law.” 


The old Congregational church at South Hadley 
Falis, Mass., celebrated its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary on the 9th inst., and of course the event drew 
crowds of people from all around. The presence of 
Rev. Eli Moody, the first pastor of the church, added 
interest to the occasion. It appears that he declined 
to be regularly installed and settled because “ there 
was an unevangelical element in the congregation 
which made it conditional that he should exchange 
with any one for whom an exchange was asked.” 
Rev. G. E. Fisher, the present pastor, in his historical 
discourse, gave a sketch of the progress of the church, 
its adversities, revivals and present condition. Its 
total contributions for the fifty years were estimated 
to have been $13,000, or $260 annually. Forty-six years 
ago, and four years after’the founding of the church, 
there were within the limits of the parish, which then 
included the whole village and such other parts of 
the town and Chicopee as make South Hadley Falls 
their center, only 49 families and 300 souls; there are 
now in this one congregation about 120 families and 
500 souls. The present church building was put up 
about the year 1835, but singularly enough there are 
no records which show the precise date. 


The Sixth Biennial Conference of Unitarian and 
‘*other Christian Churches’’ is to be held at Saratoga 
Springs. in September. The Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Chairman of the Conference, has issued a circu- 
lar to the pastors of ‘‘ Independent” Churches, asking 
whether it would be agreeable to them and their con- 
gregations to receive an official invitation to the meet- 
ing. ‘‘ We are advised,” he says, ‘that there are at 
least two hundred churches to whom we could with 
propriety send such invitations if we had reason to 
think they would be kindly received. It is proper to 
say that the rule of the Committee of Invitation has 
always been, and is, to invite every church or associa- 
tion which expresses a desire to be invited.’’ Mr. Hale 
says that, in sending such invitations, ‘“‘we have no 
desire whatever to make Unitarian capital, nor to en- 
large the calendar of Unitarian churches. I can assure 
you, officially, that your presence at the Conference 
will not be construed in any such way, and that the 
church of which you are pastor shall never be ranked 
with Unitarian churches in any calendar or document 
under the control of the Unitarians, unless it calls it- 
self a Unitarian church.” Mr. Hale adds that “the 
subjects assigned for discussion are, and from the na- 
ture of the case, must be, such as would have the same 
interest to all independent churches as they have for 





us, They are, ‘The Relations of the Church to Crim- 





inals,’ ‘The Effects of the Voluntary System on Church 
Arrangements,’ ‘The Duties of Christians in the mat- 
ter of Temperance,’ ‘The Duty of the Church toward 
the Freedmen.’ 1t would be a matter of profound 
satisfaction to us if our wish could be met by so many 
of these independent churches sending delegates to our 
Conference at Saratoga that it should distinctly be a 
Conference representing the free churches of Amer- 
ica.”’ 





PERSONAL NorEs.—Miss Mary Ellis, formerly 
Acting Principle of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, who has 
been touring in Greece, Palestine and Egypt, since her 
connection with Mrs. Gould’s school at Rome, returns 
to this country in September, and takes the position of 
Lady Principal in Iowa College. Prof. W. H. Herrick 
of West Charleston, Vt., and the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale, has also just been secured as Professor 
of Natural Sciences.—Bishop Whipple of Minnesota 
was recently shot at by an insane student in his 
church. The Bishop seized the madman, crushed him 
down in a chair, and wrenched the pistol away from 
him before any harm was done. The act was charac- 
teristic, as we learn that besides being a most devoted 
and successful frontier Bishop, he is personally brave, 
prompt and athletic.—Ellen T. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
left by her will thirteen thousand five hundred dollars 
to the several Presbyterian societies —Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, of Princeton, pow abroad, was tendered a com- 
plimentary breakfast at Belfast, July 23.—Rev. Geo. 
E. Adams, D. D., of the Orange, N. J., Congregatioual 
Church, his friends will regret to learn, has been 
seriously ill at Bangor, Me.—Rev. Edmund de Schwein- 
itz, of the Moravian church, is with his family at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. He has been appointed to attend the 
Congregational National Council at New Haven as a 
fraternal delegate.—Rev. Dr. Scudder, of Brooklyn, is 
to preach the annual sermon at the American Board 
meeting at Rutland in October. 








FOREIGN. 


Students entering the theological seminaries of 
the Church of Scotland not only bave to be previous- 
ly examined, but the new system has been put in oper- 
ation of making the examination a strict and written 
one, which prevents incompetent young men from be- 
ginning a theological course. If the future Scotch 
preacher proves superior to the generality of minis- 
ters this new plan may eventually commend itself to 
seminary authorities of other churches. 


It is seldom that Christian charity has been exer- 
cised so heartily as in the case of a memorial fund for 
the families of Rev. Messrs. Pronier, Carrasco and 
Cook, the three foreign delegates to the Alliance Con- 
vention, who were lost at sea on their way back. 
Friends in Europe, especially in Switzerland, have 
raised in all about fifty thousand dollars, while in the 
United States nearly twenty thousand have been sub- 
scribed. In addition, several donations have been 
sent directly to the widows. 


In the Missions Catholiques for July, a French 
paper, are given the first authentic details of the re- 
cent massacre of Roman Catholic native converts in 
China. What immediately caused the butchery does 
not appear, but there is no doubt of the completeness 
with which the work was done. Five parishes, con- 
taining ten thousand converts have been blotted out, 
most of the inhabitants killed, and their villages 
burned. The victims being natives, foreign redress is 
impossible. 


It is not surprising to hear that religious liberty 
is seriously threatened in Spain, where her political 
liberties are far from secure. There are rumors of 
ministerial reconciliation with Rome, and already, 
under one pretext and another, the authorities refuse 
to allow the opening of new Protestant churches, for 
instance at Seville and San Fernando. Although 
Spanish Protestantism may be said to hold its own, 
its progress is slow and impeded. In about twenty 
different towns and cities small congregations have 
been established; in these places about twenty-five 
missionaries from Europe and America are laboring in 
various forms, and a rather larger number of native 
Spaniards are employed in preaching. Compared, 
however, with former years, the missionary cause is 
temporarily stagnant. 


The simple-hearted Catholic peasantry of the 
Austrian Tyrol are made to believe that the Pope is at 
the present time enduring all the miseries of a hard 
and cruel captivity in some German prison. The 
priests go so far as to show them wisps of the straw 
on which he is compelled to lie in his dungeon, and 
even photographs are sold representing the Holy 
Father looking out from between the strong iron bars 
of a little dismal cell. It is stated that thousands of 
copies of this picture are sold to the sympathetic 
Tyrolese and that half the money goes to the Vatican. 
Now everybody else knows that the Pope is in Rome, 
and according to Mary Howitt, in the Leiswre Hour, 
he has never for years been so well, or so merry, or so 
free as now. “ Hundreds of people, both Cathelics and 
Protestants, see him every week—almost daily—in his 
luxurious palace, full of joke and lively repartee, as is 
his wont. This cannot last long, at his age; but he 
walks about his spacious gardens at a pace which tries 


the breath of the well-fed cardinals in attendance; 
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visits his aviaries, is attended by his favorite black cat, 
and knows no imprisonment which himself or his 
priests, the Jesuits, have not imposed upon him. And 
all the while, through the distant places of Europe, 
the priests are seing the pretended damp straw of his 
dungeon, and the poor, ignorant, but devout peasants 
are breaking their hearts over the lying pictures 
which represent him behind his prison bars!’’ 


Che deleek. 


[From Tuesday, Aug. 11, to Monday, Avg. 17.] 


Philadelphia lawyers long ago became proverb- 
ial for various qualities admirable and otherwise, and 
Philadelphia police have, in the matter of the Ross 
abduction case, won the right to similar distinction. 
Their last exploit was tosearch every house in the more 
disorderly wards of the city for their little kidnapped 
fellow citizen, due notice of their intention having 
been published some days beforehand. Of course, the 
officers were received by the criminal classes every- 
where witb the most cheerful cordiality, and the small 
amount of opposition made by respectable people was 
easily overborne by the most irresistible of arguments. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the boy was not 
found. 


Temple Bar, which has for so long a time been 
one of the most interesting historical relics of London, 
and which has, ever since street traffic assumed its 
present proportions, been an unmitigated nuisance to 
habitual passengers in the city’s most crowded high- 
way, bas at last given distinct intimations of its in- 
ability to stand guard any longer. The city authori- 
ties have steadily refused to remove this ancient piece 
of masonry because of its associations, although num- 
erous petitions to this end have been presented. The 
foundations have at last been loosened by excava- 
tions made near by, and the venerable pile which has 
spanned Cheapside for centuries, and seen London 
grow up from a cemparatively insignificant walled 
town to its present immense size and wealth, threatens 
to tumble on the heads of passers-by. The English 
papers say that it will probably never be rebuilt. 

















Early in the week a sporadic case of the ‘‘ war 
of races’? broke out in and around Austin, a small 
town in Upper Mississippi. The trouble arose from the 
poor marksmanship of a physician who, in taking.a 
snap-shot at a negro gentleman with whom he had a 
misunderstanding, missed him and killed a little negro 
girl. However justifiable the original intent of the 
shooting may have been, the result exasperated the 
negro population, and the doctor had to be put in jail 
to save his life. His surrepetitious removal thence, 
after some days of confinement, aroused the negroes of 
the whole vicinity, who demanded his return to jail. 
In default of this they proceeded to attack the town, 
driving the whites who had not fied into the Court 
House, and besieging them there. Of course the coun- 
try was aroused as speedily as possible, and there was 
more or less of blood shed on both sides, but by the 
time adequate forces of whites reached the scene of 
hostilities the negroes had dispersed, leaving a pretty 
thoroughly sacked town behind them. While the 
South is in its present state, we must expect occur- 
rences like this from time to time, until the local au- 
thorities are firm enough in their seats to stop such 
proceedings with a display of force. 


i The Spectator says that the strike of the agri- 
cultural laborers in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk may 
‘be considered at an end, the result being, as it reluct- 
antly admits, in favor of the farmers. So nearly are 
the union funds exhausted, that the strikers have 
been notified that the allowance hitherto paid must 
cease. They are still offered the means of emigration, 
and of this doubtless many will avail themselves. In- 
deed the general failure of the strike in these coun- 
ties must be an immense stimulus to emigration. The 
worst feature of this whole business, next to the con- 
ditions that brought about the strike, is the fact that 
the Farmers’ Union practically assumes to prohibit the 
existence of a Laborers’ Union, a piece of injustice 
so manifest that its toleration in such a country as 
England is almost incredible. It is evident that the 
agricultural labor market is, or has been overstocked, 
and the strike will probably have the effect in some de- 
gree, at least, of restoring the equilibrium. Moreover, 
the strike has raised the average wages one-sixth, 
has taught the farmers that they cannot command 
their men outside of the contract, and has effect- 
ually waked up a class which had come to regard its 
own degradation as a phase of manifest destiny. 





Marshal Bazaine took French leave of his French 
prison at Ste. Marguerite on Monday night, and 
is now at Brussels, after having been variously 
reported as in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. He was serving out his term of twenty 
years’ imprisonment in accordance with the com- 
muted sentence accorded by his old fellow-soldier, 
President MacMahon. The apartments which he 
occupied on the island opened upon a terrace 
which overlooked the sea at a considerable height 
above the water. On this terrace a sentry was posted 
day and night, to prevent escape in that direction. 
Apparently the Marshal slipped past the sentry in the 





night and descended by a rope to a small boat, which 
conveyed him toasteamer. His Mexican wife is cred- 
ited with having planned his escape. The story that 
he broke his parole is doubtless unfounded, for it is at 
least unusual to admit a prisoner of his class to milita- 
ry parole, and moreover had such parole been granted 
he would not have been placed under guard. France 
is, of course, in a fury about the affair, and not only 
threatens vengeance on all concerned in the escape, 
but promises to demand the Marshal’s extradition. 
Rochefort and Bazaine having now escaped from 
their respective islands, it behooves the authorities of 
Blackwell’s to keep a sharp lookout. The force of 
such distinguished examples may prove contagious. 


Germany is determined to leave nothing undone 
in order to maintain that military prestige which she 
so effectually established three years ago. It was 
found then that the rolling stock on the railroads was 
somewhat inadequate, also that some inconvenience 
arose in regard to the feeding of troopsin transit. The 
removal of this drawback to perfect military felicity 
was handed over to the staff, which had so long ago as 
last year secured an ample increase of third-class car- 
riages, so that baggage-cars will not have to be used 
even temporarily the next time mobilization is ordered. 
The force of railway officials, too, is now so complete 
that it is no longer necessary, as heretofore, to drill a 
certain number of the rank and file as firemen, brakes- 
men, etc. It is now proposed to build at important 
junctions and at strategic points immense sheds, with 
facilities for cooking on a large scale, these to be kept 
as distinct as possible from the regular stations. For- 
tunately the Germans have abundant financial re- 
sources for army purposes, and can indulge in little 
refinements of this kind without the interference of un- 
professional Congressmen. That is more than we can 
claim for our own military chest, but then it is satis- 
factory to reflect that our entire standing army can 
be transported and fed without severely taxing the re- 
sources of any railroad or first-class restaurant. 


Municipal politics in this city seem to be mov- 
ing toward complications which will require much 
wiser management than they are likely to get, if we are 
to avoid another disgraceful episode of corruption. The 
Mayor’s case is yet under consideration, the charges 
against him in regard to the Police Commission busi- 
ness remaining in Governor Dix’s hands. The latest 
question is whether or no Comptroller Green will be 
indicted by the Grand Jury for having been too strict 
a constructionist in the matter of making disburse- 
ments from the city Treasury. Considering the long 
period of time during which it was the easiest thing 
in the world for a city politician to get bills paid for 
all sorts of jobs, it is not singular that certain 
persons should have come, during Conoily’s admin- 
istration, to think themselves fairly entitled to 
more money than seemed right under the new order 
of things. Mr. Green has made the way of those 
people very hard, and has possibly laid himself open 
to prosecution by certain steps taken in self-defense. 
In view of this possible indictment, the office of 
Deputy Comptroller, vacant since the days of Tam- 
many, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. L. 
Earle, so that the machinery of the office will not be 
at a deadlock in case Mr. Green is brought to trial. 
The administration of this important city office has 
been strict to a most praiseworthy degree since Mr. 
Green’s appointment, and if really just claims con- 
cerning which there is a shadow of doubt or irregular- 
ity are hard to collect, the change is a welcome one 
frow the looseness to which we have been accustomed. 


All the slaughter the Indian may indulge in on 
the frontier and all the treachery he may show will 
not persuade the Friends at least that there is any- 
thing better than the “ peace policy” of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with thesavage. The Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer insists that even the latest exciting and warlike 
news which alarms the public mind bears the strongest 
testimony in favor of justice towards the Indians, as 
the only means of preserving peace, and condemns 
the border people for permitting those who wrong 
them to go unpunished. ‘It is only,’”’ says this ex- 
change, ‘‘as religious bodies come in and stand be- 
tween these wards of the Government and their tra- 
ducers, and at every hazard protect tiem, that any 
measure of justice can be secured. In this field of 
Christian philanthropy we must see to it that we are 
properly represented.”’ While the Intelligencer’s faith 
is strong in the President’s policy, it seems to admit 
that the benevolent sect it represents has not fur- 
nished as many missionaries for the Indians as the 
situation has demanded. Those who are especially in- 
terested in the treatment of the savage tribes will find 
in Francis A. Walker’s book on the subject, just pub- 
lished by Osgood, a very comprehensive statement of 
the case, with much valuable information concerning 
the different tribes and their condition. He regards 
the Peace Policy as the true one, and such we have 
always held it to be. Buta very necessary adjunct of 
this policy is an army large enough to police the whole 
frontier, and overcome the outlaws of whatever race 
who are the scourge of those sparsely inhabited re- 
gions. 


Sometime during the dark ages it became eus- 
tomary for the British Ministry to have a “ fish-din- 
ner’ at the close of the Parliamentary session. This 
was held at Greenwich, and paid for, we believe, out 





of the British equivalent of our own contingent fund. 
Iu by-gone years Punch has often, with pen and pen- 
cil, made fun of this dinner, which came to be a stand- 
ing joke. One of Mr. Gladstone’s minor reforms was 
to abolish this conviviality on common-sense prin- 
ciples; but this, like most of his attempted reforms, 
proved unpopular, for what is common-sense when 
compared with English conservatism? Mr. Disraeli, 
on the contrary, has retstablished it, to the satisfac- 
tion, apparently, of a respectable part of the com- 
munity, more especially, it is to be presumed, of the 
Greenwhich publican who sets forth the repast. Pop- 
ular tradition has it that the ministers wax exceed- 
ingly merry over their salmon and whitebait, and go 
home during the small hours, singing bacchanalian 
songs, and in a mood which renders a fight probable if 
any member of the Opposition chances to be encoun- 
tered. No doubt this view of the case has even less 
foundation than some of the Washington gossip with 
which we are ofien regaled; but the reéstablishment 
of the custom and the comments thereon are a curious 
instance of the love of Englishmen for ancient cus- 
toms. A still more curious instance of this conserv- 
atism is found ina parliamentary officer who still 
presents himself at the nightly adjournment of the 
body and cries out, ‘‘ Who’s for home?’ The custom 
originated when highwaymen made it dangerous for 
members to cross the outskirts of London alone or in 
small parties, and has been religiously kept up to the 
present time. Probably if a vote were taken to abol- 
ish the office it would be lost with scarce an affirma- 
tive voice. 

Trouble between Turkey and Egypt is nothing 
new, indeed it has been chronic since the Viceroy began 
to appreciate his own power, some years since. The 
present is, without doubt, a good time for one of the 
periodical crises in the relations between the two gov- 
ernments, as the Sultan is notoriously embarrassed as 
to his finances, while the Viceroy is quite as strong as 
ever, and has had, moreover, certain military suc- 
cesses in the interior of Africa which are calculated 
to reassure him. He has a good army, and wants a 
fleet to correspond; but as he hes no snitable port, 
there is nothing for it but to annex Crete, with its 
large Mohammedan population, which regards the 
Viceroy’s plans with some favor. The Christian in- 
habitants are opposed to annexation, and Turkish in- 
fluence tends in the same direction, the Porte being as 
wide awake to the inexpediency of Egyptian aggrand- 
izement as it can be to any question of theday. In 
this connection we may note the continued neglect of 
the Turkish government to accede to the demand of 
ithe Western powers in regard to property of foreign- 
ers. The rights demanded by all are already, in name 
at least, accorded by treaty to the subjects of a few; 
but there are indications that even these will be disre- 
garded, whereupon there will be a disturbance of some 
sort. Inevidence of the very corrupt state of the Turk- 
ish court, a correspondent of a German p2per says 
that some of the great contracts for rifles anu Krupp 
guns “ were signed after considerable sums for ‘com- 
mission’ had been divided between the minister and 
ladies of the Sultan’s harem.’’ This gives us a new 
idea as to the possibilities of diplomatic speculation 
in Turkey. What might not be effected in the way of 
army-contracts and the like by the judicious outlay 
of a few thousand dollars or so ip such a domestic 
establishment as the Sultan’s? 


The ‘International Congress,” held with refer- 
ence to regulating the usages of war, is in session 
at Brussels; but as it sits with closed doors, we 
must wait some time for the results. This Con- 
gress is summoned by a society known as the “ Uni- 
versal Alliance,” whose general object is a mitigation 
of the horrors of war; but the present Congress 
has been taken under the immediate patronage of 
the Emperor of Russia, and a semi-official charac- 
ter attaches to it, though we are unable to learn what 
degree of authority the various governments have en- 
trusted to their representatives. In effect, we pre- 
sume, the measures adopted will only have binding 
force as they receive the subsequent assent of the gov- 
ernments. The programme which is to be discussed 
comes directly from the Russian war office. Many of 
its provisions are only formal and definite statements 
of principles which are generally acknowledged to be 
sound. Among these, are the prohibitions of a refusal 
of quarter, of the use of weapons which cause “ need- 
less suffering,’ etc.; provisions that unfortified cities 
must not be besieged or bombarded, that prisoners of 
war though liable to be killed in attempting to escape 
are not to be punished for the attempt; and further 
regulations of details. Other articles of the pro- 
gramme take a wider scope, and will not at once find 
approval. Thus, the principle that in conquered ter- 
ritory all legal rights are vested solely in the army of 
occupation seems to imply that the inhabitants of 
such territory lose their right to serve against the 
encmy—i.e., are liable to death if found in arms. New 
rules are also proposed as to maritime rights. The 
whole scheme is regarded with much suspicion by the 
English, who see in it a crafty attack by Russia on the 
maritime advantages and the system of volunteers on 
which England largely depends. At this distance, it 
seems not unreasonable to hope for some beneficial re- 
sults in the way of codifying and enforcing these 
humane principles which all nations recognize in the 
abstract, but are apt to set aside in ihe stress of severe 
conflict. 
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The Household. tooo 
THE jamnee QUESTION AND 
ANSWER. 
By Cc. Cc. C. 


APPY was the little May 
On our Independence day* 
Tissue-paper on her head, 
Wreath’d in blue, and white, and red. 
Tiny flag within her hand, 
She was Queen of all the land. 


Bit of sunshine, strange and sweet! 
Once you stayed your pattering feet 
’Neath the dingy banner spread 

By your mother’s snowy bed. 

When that flag was scarred and torn, 
Charlie died. May was not born. 


Oft she heard her mother teh 

Of the son she loved so well. 

Good, and brave, and wise, and mild— 
Heaven seemed to the simple child 
But a place most bright and fair, 
Where her Christ and Charlie were. 


Plaintive was the childish face 

As she spoke with earnest grace : 
* When I die how shall I know 

The brother I ne’er saw below ?”” 

Soon a radiance lit her eye, 

To herself she made reply- 


From her heart this answer came: 
*T’ll tell in heaven my mother’s name, 

Darling mother! kind and true, 

Ail good angels must know you, 

And they'll take us to each other, 

Little sister and big brother.” 








OUR SUNDAY VISITORS. 
By AMANDA B. Harris. 


T was the very last Sunday in April; the ground 
had been bare for a long time, green things were 
growing, thrifty gardeners had sowed their early peas 
and lettuce and radishes, daffodils and hyacinthe were 
almost in bloom, and in the pastures there were May 
flowers, when, what should happen but a great snow- 
storm! 

It was Sunday, as I said, and there was no going to 
church, for the sleighs had all been put away till next 
winter, and the snow was over shoes. We thought it 
was pretty dreary to stay at home from meeting all 
day, but something else happened which would not if 
it had not been for the storm. 

First we heard a bird singing differently from any of 
the birds that ever came around our door. It was like 
a mocking-bird slowly and softly whistling six notes, 
with a little stop after each one, as you may have 
heard him when he was in an uncommonly sweet and 
tender mood. The most gifted prima donna in the 
world could not do it. Jenny Lind and Nilsson, de- 
lightfully as they can sing, would give up utterly be- 
fore this “ wandering voice.”” Camilla Urso could not 
draw such sweetness from her violin. No human voice, 
no instrument made with hands, could produce such 
music. 

Presently, a brown and gray bird, somewhat larger 
than a sparrow, came into the old pear-tree, and, lift- 
ing up his head, began—one-two-three-four-five-six; 
then paused a few minutes, as if thinking it all over, 
and did it again. We thought it a song of praise, a 
Sabbath song, a grateful one, as true a one as we could 
have heard at church. It was very deliberate, not sad 
at all, yet rather pensive than joyous, and the curious 
part about it was that when he began to sing he looked 
upward. 

He was of mottled brown and gray on his breast and 
whitish gray beneath, his head was marked with wavy 
lines of black, and under his chin—if a bird has a chin 
—was a lovely fluting of snow-white; it was not aruff, 
because he wore it only in front; it was not a collar, 
for the same reason; it was too large for a neck-tie; it 
was too small for a shirt-bosom; it looked for all the 
world like a little ruffled bib. 

Pretty soon a flock of the same kind of birds, with 
mates in plainer colors, in grayish-drab like nice, little, 
old Quaker ladies, came and lighted on the bushes. 
And now, seeing this multitude, we began io suspect 
what they were there for; that they were wild birds, 
and that this unseasonable and unlooked-for snow had 
cut off their supplies in the woods, and they had come 
to our yard for something to eat. And we were right. 

In front of the kitchen windows we had a thrifty 
Canada plum-tree, which had grown higher than the 
eaves of the house, and stretched its branches out so 
far that in summer, when the chamber-windows were 
open, they reached into the rooms as the wind moved 
them, and we could sit there and eat plums at our 
leisure. 

Now, what these birds had lived on in the woods is 
more than I can guess. Not Canada-plum buds I am 
certain. But these were just what they were after. 
How the first adventurer, hunting for his kind of food, 
came to discover that tree is what I don’t know, and 
what I should like to find out. But hunt he did; and 
find he did. And, what is more, he let the rest know. 
Did they send him off on an exploring expedition, or, 
did he set out on his own account? There are things 
about birds that pass our knowledge, and this is one of 





But one thing is clear, that he signalled to them 
to come. Birds are not like some boys and girls who 
want to have all the good things themselves. 

They came, and they stayed all day, and they picked 
the tree clean. They did not meddle with the syrin- 
gas, the lilacs and rose-bushes and honey-suckles, but 
sat and shelled those buds, as you would peanuts, and 
dropped the husks on the snow. Then they gave usa 
few repetitions of their song, one at a time—a sweet 
little solo—and were off, and have never been seen by 
us since. 

And when May came the tree had no blossoms; so 
when the time for the scarlet-coated fruit comes round, 
we shall have no plums. 





MASTER HARRY’S TEA. 
By E£. T. H. G. 


VERYBODY in the place knew Aunt Rachel. 
Hardly a family but relied on her for something 
that nobody else could do so well. She was the best 
nurse, they all theught, that ever was known;—the 
most careful and intelligent, the neatest, and with 
such a gentle, mother:y way that it was comfortable 
to have her aboutone. Nobody could approach herin 
laundry-work; nobody could put up such preserves 
and canned fruit. Sbe could clean house the most 
thoroughly, cook the best dinner—indeed what couldn’t 
Aunt Rachel do! And it was pleasant only to look at 
her. She was a light colored woman, with soft kindly 
eyes, and a face full of strength and gentleness. How 
many tidy calico dresses and neat gingham aprons, 
how many bright colored turbans and white neck- 
kerchiefs she possessed, I don’t know; butI do know 
that she was never seen without each and every one of 
them that she wore being as fresh and spotless as if it 
had just come off her own nice ironing-table. 

And her little white cottage was as neat as herself; 
just as cosy and comfortable. There were green vines 
running over the porch, and climbing roses by the 
windows, and, when the June days came, clusters of 
bloom and buds peeping in, as if to say, ‘‘ We see you, 
Aunt Rachel; good morning.” Every slip she started 
was sure to thrive, and quantities of house plants, 
healthy and well tended, beautified her rooms in win- 
ter, and bloomed iu her garden borders from spring 
to frost. 

Her house faced south, and her east windows caught 
the first rays of dawn, but it wasn’t often that the day 
awoke before she did. She was up with the light, and 
doing; the fire was started in her neat kitchen, the 
tea-kettle set to boil; her cow was milked, and the 
shining pans ranged on the spotless shelves of her 
little milk-room. Oh what future rolls of fragrant 
golden butter lay in those pans!—what rich sweet 
cream; but that brings me to Aunt Rachel’s straw- 
berry bed—the pride of her heart, and the delight of 
her eyes—and to her beloved ‘‘ Master Harry.” 

As to the strawberry bed, the rows were as straight, 
and the hills as regular as if it were a great green and 
brown checker-board. Not a weed was in it, not an 
undetected runner. And the strawberries, they were 
always the earliest in the place. ‘“ When it came to 
hot-beds,’’ Aunt Rachel boasted she had nothing to 
say, but as for open ground, Mr. Aleck himself didn’t 
get the start of her. He was Mr. Sharn’s Scotch 
gardener, and a good one too; but, whatever was the 
reason, sure as spring came, old Mrs. Sharn, Harry’s 
grand-mother, had a saucer of Aunt Rachel’s straw- 
berries and cream beside her plate at tea before one 
had yet been picked from her son’s garden. The first 
tea-rose bud, the first berries, the first ‘‘ pat” of spring 
butter to dear Mrs. Sharn—but the day of days, the 
one expected and longed for, was that when Master 
Harry, at home in his spring vacation, came to take 
tea with Aunt Rachel, at her cottage, before he went 
back to school. Then was spread the snowy cloth with 
the strawberry border—his own New Year’s gift; then 
glowed her china roses, crowding upon each other, 
overflowing the vase in the center of the little table, 
breathing forth fervent perfume; then the sweet new 
butter—the biscuit light as foam, the crisp broiled 
chicken, the piled up red ripe strawberries, and the 
glass pitcher filled with yellow cream. Wasn't that 
wherewitha] to delight a school boy’s eyes? But you 
wouldn’t know what kind of boy he was, if I let you 
suppose it was because of the good things to eat alone, 
that Master Harry took pleasure in it. He enjoyed it 
quite 9s much that it was such a delight to Aunt 
Rachel. He was very fond of her. His earliest recol- 
lections were of her love and cherishing, for she had 
taken him, a weak three month’s baby from the side 
of his dying mother, and had been his nurse till he 
had grown a strong, healthy boy. Never since, when 
he had gone away to school, had he failed to see her 
standing at her gate, watching for the stage when it 
drove by, bringing him home for the holidays, and 
again, to wait for the last glimpse of it as it turned the 
curve of the road, carrying him away at his return. 

One winter Aunt Rachel was very ill with rheumatic 
fever; and when spring came, and it was time to un- 
cover the strawberries, and bring the bed into its ac- 
customed tilth and beautiful order, she had to stand, 
leaning on crutches and wrapped upin shawls, for the 
first time directing another, instead of doing all her- 
self. But all was done, and well done. Old Mrs. 
Sharn found her plate of early strawberries, as usual, 
a day or two in advance of the gardener’s, and Aunt 
Rachel, who watched her bed carefully from day to 








day, soon saw the scarlet globes glowing out from 
among the green in so many hills, that she set the day 
for Master Harry’s tea. The wished-for morning came, 
bright and dewy, all the air filled with the scent of 
flowers and the song of birds. The little cottage was 
set in its usual fresh and smiling order. The roses were 
gathered before the dew had yet dried from their 
petals, and, at last, her preparations completed, Aunt 
Rachel took down her cape-bonnet, and went to the 
garden, with a basket, for the strawberries. Fancy 
her dismay! Not one was there! not a solitary berry. 
Nota hill had been left unsearched; all her treasure 
was rifled. The poor woman stood for a while gazing 
around her with stupefied amazement; and then, I 
must tell the truth, she limped back into her kitchen, 
and, sinking down into her rocking chair by the win- 
dow among the rose vines, she put up her apron to her 
face and burst into tears. Now her tea-table must 
lack its pride and beauty. She couldn’t have the de- 
light of arranging ber strawberry-bow] with its circlet 
of green leaves, and piling up high the great scarlet 
berries above them. Master Harry must go back to 
school before another supply could ripen, and she 
would have to go up to the house and tell him there 
would be no strawberries. So she sat crying, when a 
stir at the window made her look up, and there were 
Harry’s brown clustering curls, and his bright face 
smiling in at her among the rose leaves; but his look 
changed ina minute when he saw her tears. “Why, 
Aunt Rachel,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the matter?’ 

“Oh, Master Harry,” said Aunt Rachel, wiping her 
eyes with her apron,’’ “ would you believe it? some- 
body’s been and took every single strawberry I had in 
all my bed! there isn’t one left. I know I’m foolish, 
but I declare I couldn’t help it, when I went out there 
with my basket ;—’n I had my chicken all picked and , 
ready for the gridiron, ’n I'd got my cream down the 
well, ’n my butter, ’n everything ready, and then says 
I, ‘now we'll just get the strawberriesand some of the 
nicest leaves, while the dew’s on’; an’—well, it most 
took away my breath when I see there wasn’t a single 
onethere., I was just a thinkin’ I’d got to goup an’ tell 
you; an’ I was ashamed to asf you to come to tea, 
when I hain’t got anything to give you but what you 
can have over and over agin to home.” 

‘Well, but that isn’t having it down here with you, 
Auntie,” said Harry. ‘ Don’t feel so badly about it. 
You can let me have some pie-plant and cream. Now 
that will do nicely; you know howl love pie-plant 
and cream!” ° 

“Yes, dear. I’d thought about that—but that ain't 
strawberries. Dear me, dear me, they did look so 
beautiful last night, an’ I was thinking how I would 
love to see you eatin’ ’em.”’ 

“Too bad!” said Harry, sympathizingly; ‘did the 
robins take them, do you think?”’ 

‘Robins? no, no; bless their little hearts—’twa’n’t 
no robins. I never begrudge all they take; little 
rogues, they allus pick for the best, too. But you see, 
a bed that’s took the care on mine is, can afford to let 
the birds eat their fill and never miss ’em. You know 
how I do, dear—allus with my basket when I go back 
an’ forth on my arrants, and a-gatherin’ everything to 
put in my box over the hogshead under the eaves 
trough, and havin’ a pile of rich stuff to work in every 
spring, and a-hoein’ and a-weedin’, an’ the south sun 
on ’em all day, an’ the east a-shinin’ on ’em the very 
first streak o’ light in the mornin’, That’s how I get 
the start o’ Mr. Aleck you see, if it’s on’y aday or two. 
I’m foolish I know, but I do kind o’ set on that. No, 
no, Master Harry, ’twa’n’t no robins.” 

‘‘Mightn’t it have been those little O’Flannigans, 
down the road?” 

**No, no, dear; they haven’t the ill will to serve me 
such aturn. Why, many’s the saucer of strawberries 
and milk I’ve give ’em, an’ they’ve set on the door 
step eatin’ ’em, an’ smilin’ at me; an’ their mother’s 
a good-hearted creatur as ever lived. No; that’s what 
hurts me most as much as losin’ the berries, to think 
there was a soul in the place, man, woman or child, 
that didn’t set too much store by me to treat me so. 
Besides, I don’t. think it was any of the—foreigners,”’ 
whispered good Aunt Rachel, “‘ because they’re mostly 
barefoot, and this one had on boots—there’s marks of 
’em all over the bed.” 

** Boots, indeed!”’ exclaimed Harry. 
I'll have my boots on the fellow yet!”’ 

“No, no, dear; that wouldn’t do any good, and it 
wouldn’t bring ’em back again. The on’y way’ll be 
for me to be out there with the first streak o’ daylight; 
that’s when they was took; and since I’ve had my 
rheumatism I haven’t got up as early as Iused to. Well, 
well; there’s no use frettin’ over it. I mus’ jus’ do the 
best I can with what I’ve got, an’ you’ll come to your 
old auntie’s tea just the same?”’ 

“To be sure I will,” said Harry heartily, “and, by 
the way,” he continued, stooping for something at his 
feet, “suppose we have the strawberries after all.” 
And then, before Aunt Rachel’s astonished eyes, he 
held out a basket of her own splendid fruit, beautiful 
to behold, with its mingled scarlet and green. 

“Why, why!” gasped Aunt Rachel, looking from the 
basket to the boy, and back again, ‘‘ what—what does 
it mean!” ! 

“Tt means, auntie, that they'll taste ever so much 
sweeter with my picking than yours—till you get bet- 
ter of that rheumatism.” 

But, then, what should Aunt Rachel do but throw 
her apron up over her face and begin to cry again! 

And Harry laughed. ‘“ Why, auntie!” he said, ‘ you 


* By George! 
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ery when they are lost, and you cry when they are 
found!” 
But they had a nice tea that night. 


The Wittle Folks. 


A BUBBLE. 


HO is at the cottage window, 
Where the sunbeams sparkle bright," 
With his dreamy little child-face 
Lost in wonder and delight ? 


Little Carl, with eyes the bluest, 
Ruddy cheeks, and tangled hair, 

Blowing bubbles, rainbow-tinted, 
Floating, quivering in the air. 


As he blows another gently, 
What within it meets his gaze, 

Fixed upon its wondrous beauty 
With a look of deep amaze? 


What sees he within the bubble, 
Which he saw not in the rest? 

For the bright eyes dance with pleasure, 
And a tremer fills his breast! 


*Tis the picture there reflected 
Of the meadow newly mown, 
And the vineyard and the orchard, 
All, one day, to be his own. 


This he sees within the bubble, 
All of this, and something more; 
Little Gretchen—’tis his child-wife, 
Coming to the cottage door. 


Carl, O Carl! thou’lt soon be blowing 
Bubbies of still fairer kind; 
Glowing visions of the future, 
Airy day-dreams of the mind. 


In them, too, will be reflected 
This same picture o’er and o'er: 
Fields and harvests fair—and Gretchen 
Coming to thy cottage door. 




















JOHNNY’S PLAYMATES. 
By Mary L. B. Brancu. 


AMMA was busy making a little plaid apron, 

and the kitten had run away, so there was no- 

body in the house for Johnny to play with, and he put 

on his little sun-bonnet and stood in the door looking 

out. At two years and a half old one sees so many 

wonderful things. I should like to know what he 

thought of the blue sky and the light fleecy clouds and 
the rustling apple boughs. 

* Ain’t it pleasant out here, mamma?” he said. 
*‘ Johnny’s going to pick grass!’’ and down he slipped 
from the step and caught the tallest grass-tops in his 
hands with a happy little laugh. 

By-and-by mamma thought it was time to look out 
of the window and see what the baby was about. She 
wished she could draw like an artist, for then she 
would have made a picture at once of the little figure 
in-a plaid apron and white sun-bonnet, who stood 
slightly bending forward, with parted baby lips and 
big baby eyes, before a tall dandelion gone to seed. It 
‘was such a wonderful, filmy, airy, gossamer globe, 
poised lightly aloft ou the slender stem! There was a 
great deal of surprise in Johnny’s face, and a half- 
smile of delight and a little bit of timidity, for he 
didn’t understand it; and when he reached out his 
small hand to pick it. the moment he took hold of it 
it would bend forward just as if it was nodding at him, 
and then Johnny would let go quickly and stand look- 
ing it timidly in the face again. It was almost his own 
height. What do you suppose he thought it was? 

When he saw that mamma was looking at him, his 
face brightened all over. 

**Ball, mamma! ball! ball! pretty icky ball!” he 
said, gleefully. 

“ Yes, I see it,” said mamma. “ Pick it, darling!” 

So then, with mamma to encourage him, he seized 
it more bravely, and this time the stem really broke 
off, and Johnny held the wonder in his hand. He 
brought it up close to the window, so mamma could 
see; but she looked more at the happy, contented 
little face than at the downy ball. Then he trotted off 
through the grass, holding the hoary dandelion tightly 
in his hand. Suddenly he stopped in among the grass 
and clover, and called out, in the greatest excitement, 

“Bee, mamma! bee buzzing! buzzing in clover 
blossoms!” 

Sure enough, there was a little yellow bee flying and 
hovering about, looking for honey. Johnny kept very 
still, and pretty soon away it flew over the fence. 

The next thing mamma saw of Johnny, he was down 
on his hands and knees on the gravel walk, looking 
very intently at something. The dandelion ball lay 
on the ground beside him. 

“What are you looking at, little boy?” asked 
mamma. 

“Ants in houses! 
feed them!” 

And he came running into the house for sugar. 
Mamma had scattered a little on the ant-bills the week 
before, to amuse him, and he wanted it done again. 
So she gave him some grains of sugar, and he threw 
them down on the little hills, and watched the ants as 
they began to find out what it was. One ant carried 
off a whole grain down the hole into his house, and 


Ants want sugar! I'm going to 





Johnny laughed. Then a brown and gold butterfly 
lighted down right before him. 

“ Butterfly! butterfly!” shouted Johnny, with eager 
interest, getting up on his feet. The butterfly floated 
off a little way, and stopped, and Johnny trotted after 
it. Away it floated again, and stopped, and again 
floated, till it led Johnny all over the yard. Then, at 
last, it flew in good earnest right up over his head 
into the apple-tree, leaving Johnny looking up witha 
wistful little face. Perhaps he thought it was a play- 
mate, beckoning him to come. 

When Johnny grew tired of waiting for the butterfly, 
he turned around, and there was good Gunnar, the 
great black Newfoundland dog, lying on the grass 
close by him. [ suppose Gunnar thought he needed 
watching, and so he had come and laid himself down 
to be on hand, if wanted. 

“Good Gunnar! good Gunnar!” said Johnny, and 
he stroked the silky-black ears, and Gunnar waved his 
superb feathery tail, and laid a paw on the little boy’s 
foot. 

A lady had come to call on Johnny’s mamma, and 
she too looked out of the window and saw him. 

‘How lonesome your little boy must be!” she said. 
“He ought to have other children to play with, he 
would be so much happier?” 

“Perhaps so,’”’ said namma; “but our neighbors 
have no children.” And she looked thoughtfully out 
at her little child. Hewas clapping his hands in great 
glee, for a robin had flown down to the ground and 
picked up a worm. 

“Robin! robin!’ Johnny shouted. 
robin over there!” 

The lady went away pitying the lonesome little boy, 
but he did not know anything about it, he was so very 
busy, and he had so many playmates: the dog, and the 
birds, and the bees, and tbe flowers, and the butter- 
flies, and the busy little ants. 


* See, mamma! 








“MOTHERS KNOW BEST.” 
By GrorGce KLINGLE. 


6“ HIS is Caleb Smith’s.” 

* Yes, Lulu, I know; but it don’t seem any way 
from home at all. I don’t believe mamma would mind 
if we went a little further, Lulu.” 

“She said only to go as far as Caleb Smith’s.”’ 

“Yes; but I don’t believe she would mind a little 
way; just see how green the fleldsare! It is not a bit 
near dark yet.” 

“ We will just go to that bunch of bushes.”’ 

“She said she was afraid of our getting in danger; 
but there is not a bit of use in thinking of that; for 
what could happen with our just walking along and 
looking at things?” 

“And yet lam not quite satisfied, Katy.” 

“Well, only a mite of a way—up to the bunch of 
bushes.”’ 

“Here we are!” said Lulu, coming on a line with 
the bushes referred to. 

* Look!” cried Katy; ‘“‘ Lulu, were there ever such 
flowers—purple, and white, and red, and blue!” 

* All wild too!” 

* All wild! only think of it!’ and Katy clapped her 
hands in delight. ‘‘I wonder why everybody does 
not come and carry them all away. Let us take lots 
home.”’ Katy was running on past the “bunch of 
bushes ’’ as fast as she could.’ 

“ But we cannot; we must go home, you know.” 

“Lulu! you would not go home and leave them all? 
It is only a speck of a field, with not a bit of a fence 
to it.” 

“T wonder whether mamma would care?”’ 

“Tt would never hurt us, and mamma never thought 
about such things as flowers for us to get when she 
told us about Caleb Smith’s.” 

** Maybe so.” 

“She never did, I am certain; and it would break 


‘my heart if I did not get some flowers for us to take 


away.” 

And while Katy’s head was frisking around with an 
air of giving important suggestions, and her feet and 
hands keeping pace with the restlessness of her high 
spirits, they were crossing as fast as possible the “‘ speck 
of a field,’ with its tangled grasses and weeds, to the 
wide, bright field of beautiful flowers. 

“Why, Lulu,” said Katy, “ there is a fence!” 

“We will run aleng it, and maybe find a broken 
place.” 

“We can climb.” 

“No, 00; we have on our new sashes and dresses, 
and that would spoil them.” 

“My, my! I cannot find a crack to get through.” 

‘Here is a place,” called Lulu to her sister, who was 
scampering further off. 

‘““Where? where? Let me go first. Iam just crazy, 
Lulu—let me go first!”” And, darting through the 
broken place, away she went scampering down the. 
little opening between the bushes, over what seemed 
to be the dried bed of a brook, into the tall waving 
grass and flowers. She found herself, not amid grass 
and flowers alone, but in water up to her waist; for 
the place was half marsh, half pond, deep enough at 
times for the boats of pleasure parties. With a pas- 
sionate cry and struggle, she succeeded in turning and 
regaining the ground before her sister had time to en- 
counter a like peril. 

Poor frightened little face, how it had changed 
since the minute before! 


“If we had only minded mamma!” was her first 
ery. ‘‘Lulu, my dress is ruined, and my sash; and oh! 
what shall I ever do to get home?” 

Lulu squeezed the water out of her dripping skirts as 
well as she could, and planned and wondered, and at 
last cried, too, not knowing what to do with Katy 
standing in such a plight. 

“If we had only never gone past Caleb Smith's. 
Lulu! Lulu! what will we ever do?” 

It was all open country, and the little town which 
they had left behind, and which seemed such a step 
away, seemed far enough now. Besides, how could 
they go past all the houses, through the main street to 
the end of the town, coated with mud and dripping 
with water? 

A few minutes brought them out on to the road 
again, and, fortunately for them, a neighbor near by 
came along with his market-truck, and spied their dis- 
tress, and, although Lulu was afraid of him, and Katy 
cried, he lifted them to the top of his wagon, and toted 
them off to his house, while they sobbed and cried 
among potato and apple bags and would not consent 
to be comforted. He turned them out at the farm- 
house door; had them taken care of by a good, pleas- 
ant, motherly woman, who dressed Katy in her little 
girl’s clothes, and laughing heartily, called the farmer, 
who, taking each by a hand, led them home—the 
wondering town whispering and looking in astonish- 
ment to see Katy Van Ness in the little country girl’s 
clothes, her eyes swollen and her face anything but the 
bright face it generally was. 

‘“*Mamma, we only thought we'd go to the bunch of 
bushes,” cried Katy, when she found herself in her 
mother’s arms. 

‘* But was the ‘ bunch of bushes’ at Caleb Smith's?” 

“No, no, mamma; but I coaxed Lulu to go. You 
see it was only a speck of a way, and I could see noth- 
ing to hurt us.”’ 

‘* And was the water at the bushes?’ 

“No, mamma, not there; but, you know, when we 
got to’ the bushes, then there were the flowers—oh! 
wild flowers, purple, blue and every kind, in a field, 
and how could we guess that it would bring such 
trouble if we went to pick a few?”’ 

“This has come of your thinking you knew best.” 

“TI know, mamma. I see; I shall never go past 
Caleb Smith’s again.” 

“Nor I!” chimed in Lulu. 

“That is not quite the promise I want," said mam- 
ma. “You might have been drowned, or bitten by 
snakes, or carried off by the strange man, and it was 
all because you thought you knew best.”’ 

“T’ll never forget again that mothers know best.” 

And Katy, as she fell asleep that night thinking of 
her spoiled sash and dress, and ef the snakes and 
water, and of the strange man, who after all was so 
kind, dreamed of many frightful and improbable 
things, and shed many tears in her sleep; but some- 
where in the dream was the face of a beautiful angel, 
stooping over to take care of her, and the words all 
the time upon her lips were, “ Mothers know _best."’— 
Working Church. 











Puysles, 


CONCEALED Brrps. 
. Do not rob in open day. 
. Now! rend the garment to pieces. 
. Low lies the dew upon the grass. 
. Breslau keeps her churches open at all hours, 


m™ CO to 


“Vora.” 


ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 24 Letters. 


My 16, 5, 2, 8, 48, 23, 15, is a tribe of Indians. 
My 8, 14, 4, 6, 13, is a staple product. 





. My 2, 20, 10, 12, 3, is a Persian ruler. 
My 8, 6, 11, 22, 17, 13, is a well-known tree. 
My 9, 21, 19, is a personal proneun. 
My 1, 2, 7, isa month. 
My whole is a familiar saying. A. H. G. 


An ANAGRAM. 


* Etreh si olanotosnic tigarhben 
Anhiwegtr imh ohw eyrvab!l tissver 
Loficent ecmso utb oseg tauhbigqeen 
Roolugis estussn ot uro evsil. 
Suttr ni God nda aryp ratodw anhvee; 
Iydeenet Ihasl rgibn sti gthil 
Ot eth iltaffhu laslh eb nivge 
Tnitfgi nesssut Imac ro trgbhi."" Ds Forrest. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


Fs 2. 
A number. A barbarian. 
An Egyptian bird. An ancient emperor, 
A girl's name. A pronoun, 
A Bible name. A division of time. 
3. M. D. H. 
1. An animal. 


2. A girl's name. 
3. A mountain range. 
4. A tool. “ EUGENE CLAYTON.” 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 6. 


Pnigma.—* Get ready the distaff and spindle, and God will give 
thee flax.” 

A Fractional Puzzle.—Louis Camoens—Lusiad. 

Figure Words.—1. Maja. 2. Swan. 3. Raven. 4. Plover. 
6. Falcon. 7. Lapwing. 8. Japu. 


5. Petrel. 


A Word Square. PANSY 
AGATE 
NAIAD 
STAID 
YEDDO 
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Cppermost Copics. 


SECULAR EDUCATION AND CLEVER 
DEVILS. 
(Church and State.) 


N a late speech by Dr. Vaughn at Bolton, on 
the “Social, Political and Religious Position of 
the Catholics of England,” he said: ‘‘ Education with- 
out religion was a theory which had not been tried 
hitherto in England, but it had been tried in America, 
and his experience was that the public school system 
there did not tend to make religious and honest citi- 
zens. In States where religion was divorced from in- 
struction, men grew up, though instructed in the three 
R’s, rather as clever devils than as honest men.”” We 
do not know to what extent Dr. Vaughn has had ex- 
perience of the public school system in America, but 
we can assure him that some of our cleverest devils, if 
he will have it so, are those who patronize it least, and 
who are supposed to be under the control and teaching 
of the Roman Catholic church. Ask the police of our 
cities who give them the most trouble; who are the 
most noisy, vicious, lawless. Ask the wardens of our 
prisons what proportion are illiterate, and what pro- 
portion are Roman Catholics. It is a question to be 
asked also,why, if our system of education turns out 
such “clever devils,” Rome suffers so many of her 
children to emigrate to America. Why not advise 
them to stay in France or Ireland or Italy? and yet 
we have failed to learn that the Church has the slight- 
est objection to their coming here, and we had fallen 
into the idea that she was exceedingly pleased with it. 
Now we do not propose to go into a defense of any 
system of secular education, nor to prophesy what 
will come of it. We are satisfied that the theory is 
against it; that education should comprise the whole 
man; that he is aj] the better citizen for being in- 
structed in religion, and ail the better Christian for 
being instracted in civil and secular affairs. But it is 
not clear how far the State should educate in this 
comprehensive way, nor how it is possible to do it and 
satisfy honest consciences. What we wish to say is 
that we believe there is no country in the world where 
there is, on the whole, a higher degree of honesty, and 
honor, good faith and public morality than in this. 
This, not in consequence of secular education, but in 
spite of it, and because under our Free Church system 
religion, as hardly anywhere else, bas become incor- 
porated in the popular faith. We have read the re- 
ports of all the delegates on the state of religion in the 
countries which they represented at the Evangelical 
Alliance, and we believe we put it mildly when we 
say that this country comes behind no other in that 
acknowledgment and fear of God which lie at the 
foundation of all education and religion. No matter 
how it comes here, religion is a most positive element 
in our national life, and so far must be attended by a 
like degree of honesty and good faith. We confess to 
all sorts of errors. If they were not here at the be- 
ginning, emigration would have brought them; but 
weare not consumed of indifferentism, nor materialism, 
nor pantheism, nor superstition; nor of a laity, as in 
France, who patronize the Church and have no faith 
in it; nor of a clergy, as in Germany, who substitute 
science for the gospel; nor of a Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, it is to be hoped, as in Italy, who cry up the 
Church, in proportion to their unfitness for it. We 
can get together a big crowd of people and hurrah 
and explode equal to anybody; but it is not in the ad- 
miration of virtues which never existed, nor in an en- 
thusiasm for miracles which were never performed. 
Call us clever devils or what not; but we are alto- 
gether too clever to believe in the incredible, and to 
sacrifice our wits at the shrine of Folly. 

Now, under asystem of Free Education, as in this 
country, it is io be remembered that some will turn 
their knowledge to unlawful uses. It will open their 
eyes to be as gods. It will not so much stimulate their 
depravity, as reveal to them their capacity for greater 
‘mischief. It will give their innate craftiness a greater 
scope. Therefore it will develop and bring to the sur- 








face what seems to be a large proportion of forgers, r 


ring thieves, and plunderers of the public money and 
“clever devils” of all sorts. Do we say, then, that a 
religious education would not help the matter? Noth- 
ing of the sort. We say it could not prevent it; and 
just in proportion as education is free and general, 
there must be a larger percentage of crafty sinners, 
who live by the perversion of their wits. As the world 
goes, it is the dear price we have to pay for knowl- 
edge, just as smash-ups are the dear price we have to 
pay for railroads, or an obscene literature for the 
printing-press. No system of education can be con- 
ceived of in which some men will not become more 
powerful for mischief, just as others are more power- 
ful for good. The more scientific and thorough the 


training, the more an unscrupulous mind will set itself ‘ 


to undermine law; or a skeptical mind to undermine 
faith; or an ambitious mind to compass its ends by 
every unlawful means whatever. And this is to be 
charged to that innate depravity which abuses educa- 
tion, just as it abuses the Gospel, and the Church, and 
every other privilege. 

So far, however, from raising a cry against educa- 
tion, we put over against the abuse of knowledge the 
vastly greater number of persons who use it lawfully; 
who comprehend and act on the principle that hon- 





esty is the best policy; who govern themselves instead 
of being governed by unruly passions; who become 
self-supporting, instead of being petty thieves or 
wretched lazaron1; and who contribute to the general 
stock of wealth, intelligence and virtue. And this is 
exactly the state of things in this country. We cgn- 
fess to a due complement of clever devils, if that is the 
proper word for a Bishop; but we can point to more 
honest men, and to a general thrift and independence 
which are not to be accounted for in any other way. 
**But your people would be much more virtuous and 
honest, if you gave them religious, in place of a secu- 
lar, education.”” Undoubtedly. And your ship would 
make much faster time if she didn’t have to steer be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. We have opened our 
ports to all nations, and we must make the best of it. 
Free education we are bound to have; religious if we 
can, secular if we must. In the meantime, we could 
wish to be pointed to some Roman Catholic country 
where all the people are enlightened, and honest, and 
virtuous; where they are sharp without cunning, and 
thrifty without injustice; where there is a*general fear 
of God, without superstition on the one side, or unbe- 
lief on the other; where there is no crafty priesthood 
to befool and no stupid followers to be befooled; 
where Church and State chime in with perfect har- 
mony, neither ambitious of governing, nor jealous of 
being governed. We say, we should like to be in- 
formed of such a country, that when our “clever 
devils” come to emigrate, they may know where to 
go to. 
COLORPHOBIA AT THE SOUTH. 
[Bishop Gilbert Haven.) 

UR first stopping-place is at Macon. I was 

glad to notice one improvement since last here. 
There, over one of the double depot entrances, was the 
sign, ‘‘ Colored People’s Entrance.”’ I called attention 
toitthen. I did not see it to-day. It is off the out- 
side, and people are not compelled to swing off their 
track to satisfy their prejudice. So much for the dis- 
cussion of the Civil Rights Bill. Its passage would 
have cleaned the cars also of their unrighteous distine- 
tions. The brother I was with, a gentlemanly and 
comely Georgian, was driven into the cattle pen, and 
only by permission of the conductor could I be allowed 
to visit him. As a keeper protects his prisoners, and 
allows visits occasionally from their friends, so the 
conductor protected him and permitted his friends to 
visit him. 

With him were a dozen boys and girls, going home 
from Atlanta University. I had just looked upon 
them in what a rebel sheet declares the best college 
buildings in the State. I had seen them in their come- 
ly apparel, heard their exercises loudly applauded by 
a Southern scholar and doctor, former President of 
Oglethorpe University, and now head of the Atlanta 
city High School for Girls. He had told them that 
had Abraham Lincoln seen and heard what he had, he 
would have rejoiced that he was permitted to sign the 
Declaration of Emancipation. Had he seen these 
same cultured youth thrust into these negro cars, he 
would have thought a new stroke of the pen presiden- 
tial is needed to complete their emancipation, and 
civil rights must follow civil freedom ere the perfect 
work is wrought. 

From Brunswick to Savannah is a short ride of only 
six hours, but made at the most disagreeable time— 
from two in the morning till eight. This is the only 
train from a town of three to a town of thirty thou- 
sand, and shows how light is the travel all over this 
land. Our good and gentlemanly brethren and lady- 
like sisters, with whom we had eaten, and drunk, and 
prayed and sung all the day before, are thrust into the 
pig-pen in front of the train, while we are equally 
compelled to accept very ample and handsome quar- 
ters, with hardly more than half a dozen occupants. 
Two of the brethren are cursed by the conductor for 
daring to enter, even with our parcels, this exclusive 
abode. Surely law should issue its decree, and enforce 
it here, for a little more liberty and equality.—Zion’s 
Herald. 





CREEDS AND THEIR USES. 
(Christian Advocate—Methodist.] 

WO things are requisite in framing a confes- 

sion of faith to serve as a bond of union for an 
associated body of believers. It should include all 
the essential Christian doctrines, and only them. It is 
sometimes objected that there is no agreement as to 
what doctrines are essential; but the Evangelical Al- 
liance seems to be pretty effectually solving that diffi- 
cult problem. The Evangelical Churches are steadily 
crystalizing into a unity, with the Apostles’ Creed as 
anucleus. No doubt the prevailing fault of the prin- 
cipal original Protestant creeds, and more especially 
those of the Reformed Churches, as distinguished from 
the Lutheran, was their great fullness and definiteness 
of dogmatism. And this evil is intensified to the last 
degree in the Westminster Confession of Faith—the 
ablest, clearest and most comprehensive system of 
doctrine ever framed. That venerable instrument 
purposely embodies in its unity the dogma of absolute 
predestination, which necessarily becomes the corner- 
stone of the edifice, so giving it shape and character. 
But, despite that capital fault, it is not only a won- 
derful monument of the intellectual greatness of its 
framers, but also a comprehensive embodiment of 
nearly all the precious truths of the Gospel. If set 
forth without ecclesiastical authority, for the edifica- 
tion of believers, it would, despite its faults, be a work 





of inestimable worth; but enforced by such author- 
ity, and imposed upon men’s consciences, it is a yoke, 
and a chain, and a cage of iron. And yet this is the 
accepted formula of faith of nearly all the Calvinistio 
Churches of America. Even the Congregationalists, 
in National Council at Plymouth Rock, only a few 
years ago, reaffirmed their acceptance of it. We do 
not wonder that a good many independent minds are 
becoming restive underit. The sign is a wholesome 
one; for it tells that there are changes among the not 
remote “ probabilities.” 

Our high appreciation of the nominally Calvinistic 
Churches of the country—and, we may add, our de- 
cided leanings toward Calvinism, with the dogma of 
fatalistic predestination eliminated—impels us to look 
hopefully toward them, and emboldens us to press 
upon their attention the high importance of getting 
rid of this dead weight in their creed, as a condition 
requisite to their highest usefulness, not to say their 
continued existence. We concede to them the honor 
of having all along directed the best religious think- 
ing of the country; but this burden of an obsolete 
and positively offensive dogma is daily becoming more 
and more intolerable, and it must be cast off, or the 
bearer must sink under it. In past times it has driven 
its tens of thousands into Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism, and led its hundreds of thousands into semi- 
Pelagianism and legalism; and now it is becoming a 
dividing force in their own Chureh organizations. 
Because we are solicitous that the precious Gospel 
truths, which are equally the heritage of Calvinists 
and Arminians—the great distinctive doctrines of the 
Reformation—shall be set forth with all possible force 
and fullness, we especially desire to see those Churches 
emancipated from their fetters, and taken out of their 
present false position before the nominally Christian 
world. It is no time for the churches to evade a clear 
and earnest presentation of Gospel truth; creeds and 
theology and dogma have too long been kept in the 
background. The pulpit has lamentably failed to 
declare the whole counsel of God. But no doctrinal 
preaching can be either acceptable or useful that does 
not distinctly reject the whole substance of fatalistic 
predestination. Creeds are necessities in our churches; 
but let them teach only the truth, to the honor of 
God and to the praise of men. 


SENATOR CHANDLER’S SUIT. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 

E are glad to know that the report of Sena- 
tor Chandler’s offer to give to the District of 
Columbia the amount of damages which he might re- 
cover in a pending libel suit in Washington is wholly 
untrue; and we should be the more sorry that we had 
given currency to the falsehood by commenting upon 
it as true, if we did not hope that this correction may 
reach many readers who might otherwise continue in 
ignorance of the facts of the case, which are very sim- 
ple, and are certainly not discreditable to the Senator. 
Last February a story in regard to Mr. Chandler ap- 
peared in a Detroit newspaper, and Senator Sherman, 
of Ohio, was cited by the author as a witness. Sena- 
tor Sherman from his place in the Senate promptly 
denounced the story as a gross libel. But the story 
was repeated in the Detroit journal, and in a Washing- 
ton Sunday paper, under the signature of the author, 
who was at once arrested at the suit of Sepator 
Chandler for a criminal libel. The accused demanded 
a trial by jury, to which the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict decided that he was entitled, as libel was a crime 
ipstead of a misdemeanor. This decision released the 
accused from his bail of $5,000,and he immediately 
disappeared from Washington, nor has he since been 
found there. At the first session of the Grand Jury 
after the decision of the court he was promptly indict- 
ed for libel, and will be tried whenever he shall ap- 
pear. The indictment was found in the name of the 
people of the District of Columbia, and the Senator 
has no more control of the case than any other citizen. 
In the same month of February, however, Senator 
Chandler began a civil suit under the laws of Michigan 
against the paper which had published the story, lay- 

ing the damages at one hundred thousand dollars. 
These are the facts. There has been no offer of the 
kind reported. The report is not only false, but it bas 
been very mischievous, and, of course, injurious to the 
Senator. It was sent from Washington, and is another 
illustration of that recklessness and malice which have 
exasperated so many public men that a majority of the 
Senate favored so bad a bill against the press as that 
introduced by Senator Carpenter. As we personally 
kuow, there are most honorable and capable gentlemen 
among the correspondents in Washington, and it is 
worth their consideration that the newspaper whose 
reports of men and measures from the capital should 
be known to be not only truthful, but free from the 
partial and hostile tone m which the truth itself be- 
comes untrue, would become the most indispensable 
paper in the country. It is difficult, because there is 
no great journal in the Union whose sympathies, upon 
the whole, are not really for or against one of the two 
parties, and therefore it 1s apt to see even facts accord- 
ing to its predilections; to believe an i!l story easily 
when it affects men or measures which the journal op- 
poses, and with great difficulty when it stigmatizes its 
friends. But if there were a journal to which the 
reader of every party could look with confidence for 
an unbiased statement of facts, and for a prompt cor- 
rection of current falsehoods, such as this about Sena- 

tor Chandler, it would be in very great demand. 
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10 Pine Street, New York. 
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From Monday, Aug. 10, to Saturday, 
Awg. 16. 
Wall Street.—No signs of activity for the fall 


porbenirs: Corporations, Individuals, ete. Offers 
special inducements to Correspondents. 

cent. aon allowed on daily baiances. iy, 
County, and Town Bonds, also other marketab 
Secur ties, wanted for sale on commission. 


FIRST-CLASS LOANS NEGOTIATED. 





trade are as yet visible, and busi in financial 
circles is e dingly ited. There has been 
some discussion of late regarding the influence of 
the new financial law on resumption, and it is 
claimed in-some quarters that it really tends 
strongly in that direction. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle thus summarizes the arguments 
advanced : 

“ First, it will control and render mobile and 
elastic the bank eurrency which formeriy oa 
inelastic and rigid as the greenbacks themselve 
Secondly, it isc — forthis powlaw that it will by 
degrees limit and narrow the bank note issues, and 
curtail them within much lege am Be ieee 
than they have at present. hirdly, this work 
is said, will be done in a s tes safe, conserva’ 
manner, 80 as to pom ther than hinder the omit: 
mate growth 0 man uring and 
commercial enterprise throughout West and 
Sout 





Government Bonds.—The syndicate of bro- 
kers jwho took the new five per cent. bonds has 
made no open movement toward negotiations here 
or abroad. The demand for the old denomina- 
tions is limited to the ordinary home demand for 
investment. U 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 


Au 
i: 


> Aug, Aug. Aug. Aug. 
i is. ia a 





109% 110% 
113% 113% 114 
lis Ui lik 

Geld.—The market fell off after the firmness in- 
duced by the increase of the English discount 
rate, and has been very quiet ever since. Some 
small exports of specie were made on the news of 
week before last, but the orders for this week are 
insignificant. The total bids at the Government 
sale amounted to $4,135,000, 

The highest quotations of gold for the week with 
the corresponding value of legal tenders were 
as follows: 





Aus. Aug. Aug. Aug. oy 


er 109 1005 wey 
Legal Tenders. w 81 91. 91. He 

Stocks, etc.—Small fluctuations dee a the 
rule, and the market has necessarily been quiet 
with nothing to do. The Western railroad stocks 
liable to be affected by the Granger lawsuits are 
somewhat sensitive to rumor. Much will depend 


upon the volume of the fall trade. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 





Ame. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
1 wp GM. Lb. 
N.Y.C.&H.R.. mn 100K 100% 101 11% 101% 
Eariem peccveees 16 618% 15188 165 145 
407 ‘ 
SX =85Y 85 55g 3B 
37% 33% 38% 38 38 
5 56 553, 55% 
% RW 99 
5% 84K BK ais Boe 
53 5B re] 53 53% 
. wa u 2B 234% BBs 
CentralofN.J.106 106 106 1064 106% 1064 
Del., L. & W.... Wi Wis WI Wik Wis 107% 
Han & St.Jos.. 2% 2 26 62 2636 26% 
Cnion Pacific... 25 2x We Wy WwW 2 
Panama..... ... .... 12 12 ti mi 12 
Western ngs 3) v5) 5% % THs Ts 
Pacific Mail.. 46% 46% 46K «46N «46% (AON 


Foreign Euchangd~Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were : 34 
ays, 


ao Sd 
London prime bankers.4.87 @ 487% 400 @4.91 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspe by one 
ears business have never 








of the firm. In Way 
lost a dollar. e tnterens prom tly semi- 
annually in now ork ay During the — 


when all other oa 
gages were paid pay. 
Atlantic to the lisse 
refer to parties of yo 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS 


Ceorge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTTONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 


ed our farm 
e get funds from the 
river, and may be able to 
uaintance. Send for 
Co., Lawrence, Kan. 





negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 





UNION DIME ‘SAVINGS 
Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Asscts---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Gurpins—Geven Hundred and Fifty Thonsand Dol- 
Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Rocke in AYINt Treas Freneh ana 





G. 8. C N. J. EAI, Pres’t. 
8. ARMOUR, Secretar 
COUNTY, | BUYERS or SELLERS 
’ CITY, ADDREss | 
roww  |KGLLOGG, VOSWINKEL & C0. 
pine BANKERS, 
94 La Salle St., 
SCHOOL CHICAGO. 
References: 
BONDS Dire oS 








A = A DAY GUARANTEED 


=e our WELL AUGUR AND 

RILL in good territory. Highest 
Fecticnontale from Governors of Iowa, 
Arkansas and Dakota. Catalogues 


free. W. GILLES, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. H. A. C.-ONE. 
Invaluable for Horses Out of Condition. 


Put up in packages of 1 ®. Price, $1.00. 
Forwarded to any part of the country, upon the 
receipt of $1.12. 


BUDD DOBLE, 14% South Penn Square, Philada 


MONEY SAVED. 


scribe through us for any #4 Tr or Maga- 
P . eons = TALL’S JOURNAL OF EALTH AND 
MISCELLANY,” 6 months | free. apenas | num- 
ber, 10 cents. THREB MONTHS ON TRIAL, 25 
CENTS. E. EH Gibbs & Co.,84 Broadway, New York. 














VICK’S CATALOCUE 
Of mei Tulips, Lilies and all 


BULBS « 


/j 





~GFOR THE HOUSE. 
Now published for Autumn of 1874, and will 


be sent free to all who ap 3:2 pages, 50 illustra- 
tions. ‘Andress JAMES VIG Ptochester, N N. Y. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. | . 
Magazine. TE ne Dollar 
A Quarseriz juss entitled $0 a dollar’s worth of 
seeds or bulbs. BEACH, SON & CO., 76 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Send 10 ets. - for sample. 


ug. | POMONA NURSERY. - ae BEATRICE 
PEACHES ripe here J uds for Sale. 
Fruit and shade Trees, Vines and Piants. Send 
for catalogues. 

WM. PARRY, 


The Agawam Blackberry. 


Hardy, productive, and excellent. Colored plates 
sent to any address on receipt of three cent stamp. 
Address 8S. BOARDMAN & CO., Rochester, N 


THE 


BEST HEATER IN THE COUNTRY. 








Cinnaminson. N. J. 














BOYNTON’S 
Gas-Tight Furnaces 


FOR WARMING 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 
HAS THE 


Largest amount of Heating Surface, Great- 
er Power, More Durability and Econ- 
omy, Perfectly Free from Gases, 
and gives better Satisfaction 
THAN ANY FURNACE IN THE COUNTRY. 





Do not buy your Heating Apparatus until the 


Boynton Gas-Tight Furnace 


IS SEEN. 
Thousands in use, and are the Mest Popular 
Heater Made, 
ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Ranges, Stoves, and Heaters, 





RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water St., N, Y. 


BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, 
82 Lake St., Chicago, Ills, 
Send for Circulars, 








CARPETS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 


Are offering an elegant assortment of 


Real Axminster, Aubusson, 
Indian, Persian, and Berlin 


CARPETS 


IN ONE PIECE. Prices very attractive. 





They will also offer a large variety of 


French Moquettes 


At $8 ver yard and upward. 





American Moquettes 


At $3 per yard and upward. 





Scotch Axminsters 


At $2.50 per yard and upward. 





English Wiltons 


At $2.50 per yard and upward. 





English Velvets 


At $2.25 per yard and upward. 





English Brussels 


At $1.75 per yard and upward. 





A fine assortment of 


Tapestries, 


Embracing the Newest and Choicest Patterns, 
commencing at the unusually low price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER YARD. 





An Unsurpassed Selection of 


Domestic Carpets, 


Of the Choicest Character, Exclusive Designs, and 
expressly manufactured for their retail sales. 





Tapestry Ingrains, 


Commencing with a full line at 


$1.25 PER YARD. 





A Choice Assortment of 
Extra Super Ingrains, 
3-Ply, Medium, and Superfine. 





Rugs, Mats, Qil-Cloths, 
Cocoa and China Matting, 


At prices lower than for the past ten years, offer- 
ing an opportunity to buyers such as has seldom 
been presented. 





Broadway, Fourth Ayennuc, Ninth aud 


Teuth Strects. 


JAMES T. ALLEN & CO., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Walnut, Mahogany and Iosewood 
FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 
LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 
Rich and Medium-priced Work 


at Manufacturers’ Prices, 





Now on exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMER READINC. 


JS geen sant EDWARD. 
The Circuit Rider. 


12mo. 


A Tale. 1 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended with the refinement of literary culture. 
It is alive with the sound of rushing streams and 
the echoes of the ferest, but shows a certain 
graceful self-possession, which pemaye th the pres- 
ence of the artist’s power.”—N. Y. 


vol. 





1RAY, ROBERTSON (R. W. Ray- 
MOND). 

Brave Hearts. A Novel. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 

Illustrations by Darley, Stephens, Frank Beard, 

and Kendrick. 


“ About as pure, breezy, and withal, readable a 
story of American life as we have met with this 
tong time.—Cengregationalist, 


lvol. 12mo. 





REENWOOD, GRACE. 

New Life in New Lands. Notes 
of Travel Across the American Continent, 
from Chicago to the Pacific and Back. 1 vol. 
mo. $2.00. 


“ Among the best of the author’s productions, 
and every way delightful.”’—Loston Post. 





p=. AMELIA, 
A Good Match. 
mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A very readable love story, tenderly told.”— 
Hearth and Hom 

“The characters appear and act with a real life.”” 
—Providence Press. 


TOWE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER. 
My Wife and 1; or, Harry Hender- 
son’s History. A Novel. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
* Always bright, piquant, and entertaining, with 
an ocezsional touch of tenderness, strong because 
subtle, keen in sarcasm, full of womanly logic di- 


rected against unwomanly tendenucies.”—Boston 
Journal, 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


A Novel. 1 vol, 





PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE: 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 

en York to San Francisco, $50, #100, or #110 cur- 
ren 

San ‘Francisco to Yokohama, #150 gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, #200 goid. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, 
as Tolow 
ACAPU “0. Gon. G. Gray, As 1, at 12 noon. 
COLON, Capt. J. M. ¢? Aug. 15, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate Saturda , connecting with 
al’ steamers for Central America and South Pa- 
cific ports. Extra steamers for freight and way 
passengers will be despatched on eee Sat- 
urdays as necessity may require. Steamers leave 
San Francisco for Japan and China as follows: 

ORADO 


DSesecccorceocscoccesces ug. 8. 








K July 
And every alternate Saturday. For freight or 
passage, or further information, puply at t Com- 
pany’s Office, on wharf, foots rane! Ot ew York, 


Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH 
—w Director. 
DAYTON, 
Freight ‘Agent. 


ONLY DIRECT ‘LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA- 
NY’'S MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the Continent (being more coutporty, Gen any 

other.) wilt sail from pier No. DO River, as 
ollows: 

PER EIRE, SURMONT........ Saturday, August 22. 
WASHI OTOR LACHESNEZ, Saturday, Sept. 5. 
yaaa, ey wr ANRE. -Baturday, Sept. 19. 

OF Passaal IN GOLD sngenne wine) 

Pret CABIN...#125 | SECOND.. oe 


‘a sunes 

American travelers, ay taking this line, avoid 
both transit by lish railway and the discom- 
forts of crossing me Channel, besides pA time, 


wouta end ad Szhonee. 
ENZIE, AGENT, 55 55 Broadway. 


cu NARD LINE.—ESTA BLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision me ~~ of this Line will take a spec- 

coarse for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian Y 50 deg. 
a 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north ef 44 

n ibe homew passage, crossing the meridian 

ot Od eg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 

THE —— Aes NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 
AIL STEAMSHIPS, 

between Mn Boston and New York, calling 

at Cork Harbor, sailing twice a week from New 

York, and, after April t, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. For freight Or passage apply to 


Cc. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 











Fire and Explosion. 
any known motor. 
points. For Circula 





Is perfect in mechanism—all parts duplicated. 


‘The Best is Always the Cheapest.” 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENCINE, 


(AS MADE BY COLTS ARMS CO.) 


Is safe against 
Is most economical in space and fuel of 

Over 1,000 now in use. Guaranteed in all 

rs, Testimonials and Price List, address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 
18 Park Place, New York. 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co, 
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Scientific md Sanitary. 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 


T is reported that a French chemist has suc- 
ceeded in his experimevts so far as to have reason- 
able hopes of producing black diamonds, if not color- 
less ones, from sugar. By exposing perfectly burned 
sugar (i. ¢., sugar-charcoal) to the temperature of 1800° 
F., in a closed vessel, without access of air, he has ob- 
tained a carbon cylinder hard enough to cut glass. We 
must take leave to doubt the conclusiveness of this ex- 
periment. It is true that, from time to time, different 
persons have professed to obtain black diamonds by 
the agency of high temperature; but the evidence 
of this bas been unsatisfactory. There are stories, for 
instance, of minute crystallized black diamonds car- 
ried over from the carbon of one pole of a galvanic 
battery and deposited on the other, in the intense heat 
of the electric spark; but it is probable that these 
crystals are not diamonds at all, but the fused and 
crystallized silicious impurities of the charcoal pole 
itself. The experiment of fusing charcoal in a vacuum 
was tried long ago in France, and the result was the 
dissipation of the charcoal by heat and its subsequent 
condensation and precipitation as charcoal dust or 
soot, on the walls of the glass receiver in which the 
process had been conducted. So far as the occurrence 
of the diamond in nature throws any light upon the 
mode of its origin, it rather discourages the theory 
of crystallization from fusion or sublimation at a high 
temperature. The itacolumite which accompanies the 
diamond in Brazil and other localities is a sedimentary 
rock. In Africa the diamond occurs in volcanic rocks; 
but these are tufas, or voleanic sediments, from the 
muddy overflows which always attend the eruptions 
of lava. It must be remembered also, that lava itself, 
according to the generally accepted theories of geolo- 
gists, is re-melted sedimentary rock; and it is held of 
other minerals besides the diamond (minerals, the 
usual origin of which is acknowledged to be neptunic 
or thermoaqueous, but which have been found enclosed 
in volcanic materal) that they have been ejected, un- 
altered, with the partial fusion, the decomposition, 
and ejection of the deposits originally surrounding 
them. Thus in Durango a dyke of trachyte is known, 
containing water-worn pebbles of cassiterite (oxide of 
tin). 








THE ABSORPTION OF AMMONIA BY PLANTS. 


T has been generally believed that the ammonia 

present in the atmosphere (proceeding from ani- 
mal and vegetable decomposition, etc.,) might be 
directly absorbed by the leaves of plants, and might 
thus furnish them with nitrogenous aliment. M. 
Schloesinug, in a note to the French Academy of 
Sciences, claims to have demonstrated experimentally 
for the first time that this is actually the case. His ex- 
periment consisted in cultivating two plants of the 
same species under conditions exactly similar, except 
that one of them was allowed to develop its foliage in 
an atmosphere pervaded with ammoniacal vapors, 
and the other in an atmosphere free from such vapors. 
Analyses subsequently proved that every part of the 
former plant was ‘richer’? than the corresponding 
part of the latter—the “enrichment” of the leaves 
having extended to the stem and root. We presume 
the vague phrases riche and enrichissement, which we 
find in the brief report of M. Schloesing’s communi- 
cation, in Les Mondes, refer to the greater proportion 
of nitrogenous matter. The significance of the experi- 
ment is apparently not the proof that plants do obtain 
nitrogen from ammonia; but the proof that they ab- 
sorb it directly through their leaves. But they may, 
and probably do, also absorb it through their roots, 
when it is washed from the atmosphere by descending 
rains and presented to the plants in the soil as aqua 
ammonie, The experiment above quoted does not 
disprove this, and a similar direct experiment on the 
roots of growing plants would undoubtedly demon- 
strate it. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


HE public excitement recently aroused on the 
subject of hydrophobia appears to have been 

largely due to the propensity of physicians to ride 
their hobbies in the convenient mazes of obscure dis- 
ease. The net result of it all appears to be, that the 
keeping of useless and unnecessary dogs in crowded 
cities should be discouraged ; but, if dogs are kept, they 
should be properly cared for. Neglect, ill treatment, 
and poor food and shelter are not good for dogs; and 
muzzling them is an aggravation, not a cure, of any 
inclination towards rabies which they may develop. 
Moreover, there is no connection proved between “ the 
dog-days”’ and this disease in dogs. Prof. J. C. Dal- 
ton, at the request of the Board of Health, gave, a few 
weeks ago, the following sensible directions for the 
prevention of hydrophobia, which the owners of dogs 
would do well to remember: 

I.—A dog that is sick, from any cause, should be watched 
and treated carefully until his recovery. 

Il.—A dog that is sick and restless is an object of suspicion. 
This is the earliest peculiar symptom of hydrophobia. 

TII.—A dog that is sick, restless, and has a depraved appetite, 
gnawing and swallowing bits of cloth, wood, coal, brick, 
mortar, or his own dung, isa dangerous animal. He should 
be at once chained up, and kept in confinement until his con- 
dition be clearly ascertained, 





IV.—If, in addition to any or all of the foregoing symptoms, 
the dog has delusion of the senses, appearing to see or hear im- 
aginary sights or sounds, trying to pass through a closed 
door, catching at flies in the air when there are none, or 
searching for something which does not exist, there is great 
probability that he is or is becoming hydrophobic. He should 
be secured and confined without delay. 

V.—In case any one is bitten by a dog whose condition is 
suspicious, the most effective and beneficial mode of treat- 
ment is to cauterize the wound at once with a stick of silver 
nitrate, commonly called “lunar caustic.”” The stick of 
caustic should be sharpened to a pencil point, introduced 
quite to the bottom of the wound, and held in contact with 
every part of the wounded surface, until it is thoroughiy 
cauterized and insensible. This destroys the virus by which 
the disease would be communicated. 

The police force, once familiar with these rules, might be 
empowered to take and transfer to a place of security any 
animal presenting suspicious symptoms. To compiete the 
efficiency of the plan, such a place of detention for dogs 
might be established, under the authority of the Board of 
Health, to be supervised by a medical or veterinary officer, 
who should report upon the proper treatment of the animals 
placed in confinement, and the time when they should be 
safely recurned to their owners. 

At a previous meeting, the Board of Health received 
from Sanitary Inspector C. P. Russell, M.D., a summa- 
ry of 2,407 distinct cases of rabies canina, in France, 
England, Austria, and the United States, showing so 
clearly the increase of the evil and danger by the 
practice of muzzling dogs that the Board rescinded all 
ordinances requiring it. 


OXYGEN IN THE WATER OF ARTESIAN 
WELLS. 


4 ROM a series of experiments, carefully con- 

ducted with the water of various artesian wells 
in France, M. A. Gérardin confirms the conclusions of 
Peligot, that free oxygen cannot be found dissolved in 
subterranean waters, if precautions are taken to col- 
lect them for examination before they come in contact 
with theair. This conclusion is supported by the @ 
priori consideration, that the chemical action of per- 
colating waters underground is such as to leave no free 
oxygen—unless under wholly exceptional and unlikely 
conditions. Surface waters contain chiefly dissolved 
mineral salts (haloid or oxy-salts), organic matter, free 
acid, or dissolved gases. In either of these cases, the 
result of contact with the constituents of rocks, soils 
and metalliferous deposits is to oxidize either the ma- 
terial in the water or the material in the rock. The 
reduction produced by organic matters, for instance, 
is accompanied by an oxidation of those ingredients 
themselves, producing carbonic acid. 


Aublishers’ Department. 


NEw York, AvuaustT 19, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Haster Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull tithes. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our: circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 





guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


£ bee circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in geueral; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists, 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 











BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them,post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called ' 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 111¢x16 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at $3 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at 

8. The new CRCSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at. 

4. Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERKCD with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at 

5. Boru Pairs}mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at 

OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 


be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formf&l re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose, 


Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are ree 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publi ing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








